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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s death on Monday 
night apparently took the doctors somewhat 
by surprise, as they did not look for it for some 
days. It was immediately preceded by so 
much prostration that it came as a happy re- 
lief. The autopsy, which was made on Tues- 
day, illustrated strikingly the defectivencess 
of the materials on which medical diagnosis 
has to be made. The bullet was not found 
where it was supposed and had 
gone in an entirely opposite direction to 
the one the doctors supposed it to have taken. 
After breaking the eleventh rib, it had turned 
to the left, and not, as was believed, to the 
right, breaking some of the spinal vertebre ; 
and the channel to the right, which the doctors 
were all aloug probing as the real wound, was 
a cavity formed by pus. There was a great 
deal of suppurating surface, and several ab- 
seesses, but none in the lungs or liver. Nor 
was the immediate cause of death neuralgia 
of the heart from exhaustion, but great inter- 
nal hemorrhage from one of the mesenteric 
arteries, rupturing the peritoneum. These dis- 
coveries throw no discredit on the physicians, 
of course. They simply illustrate strikingly 
the enormous difficulties in the way of build- 
ing up a medical science observable 
symptoms, there being for every symptom 
so many possible and widely differing causes. 
It seems now plain enough that President 
Garfield had no chance of surviving from 
the first, and plain enough, too, that nothing 
but a constitution of extraordinary power 
would have enabled him to survive as long 
us he did. It the kind of constitution 
which seems almost necessary to « man who 
is to rise high in the world from small begin- 
nings. Much work, and valuable work, has 
been done by men with feeble physique, but 
the work of pushing one’s way to the front 
seems to be but rarely performed except by per- 
sons with much vitality and a vigorous diges- 
tion. He is said to have suffered much from 
dyspepsia in late years, but it must have been 
in late years only, and was probably all along 
what to most men would have te 'n eupepsia. 
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The manifestations of sorrowing sympathy 
which have come in from all parts of the Eng. 
lish-speaking world, 
phenomenon. The late President's struggle 
for life seems to have been followed with 
almost as much interest and anxiety in Eng- 
land as here. The Queen in particular has 
been most cordial in her expressions of sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Garfield, and Mrs. Gar- 
field’s one published response to the Queen’s 
enquiries was strikingly characterized both 
by good feeling and good taste. It was in its 

ray a model composition, if we may say so of 
anything written under such circumstances. 
The way in which the Southern press has 
shared in the gencral anxiety and mourning is 
one of the most gratifying and hopeful inci- 


dents of the tragedy, and would, even if it 
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stood alone, go far to warrant the assertion 
that President Garfield had not died in vain. 


The fact that only one life—that of the 
Vice-President—stood between President Gar- 
field and a deadlock in the Government ex- 
cited some comment during the earlier days 
of the late President’s illness. As time wore 
on and some encouragement was gained that 
he might recover, or that his life might be 
protracted till Congress should meet in regu- 
lar session, the subject was dropped as by 
common consent. It now becomes a matter 
of much moment to know what would hap- 
pen in the event of President Arthur’s death. 
The succession pro tempore would devolve 
first upon the presiding officer of the Senate, 
if there were any such officer, and after- 
wards upon the Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives. But it happens that there is 
no presiding officer of the Senate and no 
Speaker of the House. Consequently, in the 
event of the new President’s death before 
these offices are filled, there would be no 
regular way of assembling Congress prior to 
the time fixed for its annual meeting. Possibly 
no harm would come of an absolute inter- 
regnum of a few wecks, but it is best not 
to take any chances of consequences which 
cannot now be foreseen. It has been ob- 
served in the discussion of the inability ques- 
tion that lawyers of reputation have taken 
the most widely diverse views, and there 
would probably be no greater accord upon 
the question now before us. Undoubtedly 
President Arthur and the existing Cabinet 
will give the subject their earliest attention. 
It is to be observed that an extra session of 
Congress is not necessary to provide for the 
emergency—an extra session of the Senate 
being sufficient for the present purpose. 


We are very glad to hear that Sergeant 
Mason’s offence is to be left to be dealt with 
by the military authorities. If they are wise 
they will not palter with it. They do not 
need to be lectured by civilians about the 
value of discipline : they know all about 
But there is one point on which they 
may possibly deceive themselves. The ariny is, 
for reasons which we shall not enter on here, 
an object of great dislike to a certain class of 
politicians, and the feeling is shared by a con- 
Its best de- 
fence against this dislike has been, not the 
services it renders—for not onc American in a 
thousand has any knowledge or experience 
of these services—but the respect inspired by 
the popular belief that the army was at least 
a fine military machine, and that the regulars 
could be counted on in all emergencies to obey 
orders. If this belief should be shaken, the 
army would become an object not simply of 
dislike but of contempt, and all classes would 
join in desiring its abolition. Sham soldiers 
are something that nobody will put up with. 
Nothing could do more to shake this belief 
than lenient treatment of such an offence as 
Sergeant Mason’s. If a sergeant of the 
guard may take a pot-shot through a jail 


| window at a prisoner, on the ground that 


he dislikes extremely the prisoner's offence, 


| and get off easily because the public shares 


| his dislike, 


it will be impossible hereafter 


| to convince any one that the army can be 


relied on by the Government. Moreover, we 


| would warn army officers that those civi 
| lians who are now loudest in applauding 





| to 


Mason and wishing him to escape punishment 
would be foremost also in despising and derid 
inga service in which such crimes as his could 
be committed with impunity. 
of the court-martial will, therefore, be to take 
care of the army, by making disobedience of 
orders terrible. 


The business 


News has been coming in for some time 
past that Federal in Virginia are 
being removed for refusing to ‘‘act with 
Mahone and the Readjusters.” At least three 
such cases are already reported, one that of 


officers 


a negro revenue officer, and the general 
expectation in Virginia is that others are 


follow. Most of the 
officers are in the service of the Treasury 
Department, which 
Mr. Windom has been announced as one of 
the recent official converts to civil-service re- 
form. What ‘acting with Mahone” 
do not exactly understand, but we presume it 
means performing the usual political work in 
his interest. But whatever it means, there is 
no question that the use of Federal offices 


* decapitated 





is the more singular as 


we 


18, 


| to coerce anybody either into supporting or 


opposing him is a gross abuse, and is none 


| the less mischievous because it happens just 


ia 


To turn 
refuses 


to be confined to one State. 


office 


now 
man out of his because he 
to support your candidate is as much cor- 


ruption and “intimidation” as to turn him 


out of his house, or even to take him into 
the woods and give him a whipping. Many 


aman would probably sooner be whipped than 


| lose the salary by which he supports his fam- 


| ily. 


| with his own. 


It cannot be too often repeated that 
in this matter the Government rests under 
even stronger moral obligations towards Ameri- 


can polity than any private employer. A pri- 


‘| vate employer who uses his power over his de- 


pendents to attack that fundamental principle 
of American polity, the freedom of the voter, 
can at least plead his right to do what he likes 
But a Government officer who 
uses his patronage to coerce his employees is 
not doing as he likes with his own; he is 


abusing a trust, and he is abusing it for the 


corruption and demoralization of the cestui 
que trust. 


The good, if any, that may come out of Ma- 
hone’s success has, for those who profess to be 
civil-service reformers, nothing to do with the 


| duty in the premises of the head of a depart- 


| 
| 


| reformers, cannot be 


ment. Reformers, and especially official 
reminded too often 


that they are not simply engaged in introduc- 


| ing a better system of appointments, but 
| in introducing a system which public opi- 


nion will compel Democrats, when they 
come into power, to respect and uphold. 



















No system which 
means reform in Washington or New York and 


oil in Virginia, which, while making the 


which is partial, that is, 


partinent clerk a real Government servant, 
treats the country 
is a political ‘‘ worker,” can ever exact 


this Democratic respect and maintenance. 
Such occurrences as the anti-Mahone dismis- 
suls in Virginia will be used to excuse dis 
reyard or repudiation of the competitive sys 
tem jn the post-office and custom-house 
here, and the excuse to the great body of the 
ill-informed or indifferent will seem sufficient. 
The consequence will be that the first time 
there Is a change of administration every- 
thing in the reform which in the least de 
on discretion will disappear, and prob- 


! 
py nits 


ably disappear amid much popular laughter. 


At the dinner of the Aztec Club at Phila- 
delphia last week General Grant nominated 
(zeneral Hancock for president of the society for 

"life in place of General Robert Patterson de- 
ceased. We do not know what are the quali- 
fications for this distinction, but we should 
suppose that « person who is sdid to have been 
eral Grant of using his mili- 
cial position to promote a swindle 


accused by Ge 
tary and o 
on the people of Louisiana by the issue of 
fraudulent levee bonds would not be the right 
man to receive the highest honors of the 
Aztecs. 
that General Hancock has been vindicated, 


Perhaps General Grant is satisfied 


and is determined to stand by him while 
‘ under fire.” 
The New United States Senator from 


Nebraska, Mr. Van Wyck, has been discours- 
ing on various matters at a State fair in Chi- 
cago. He touched on civil-service reform 
among other things, and is reported by the 
t-legraph as having expressed hostility to ‘‘ the 
project of modern civil-service reformers,” and 
preference for ‘‘ business qualifications ” over 
‘competitive examinations.” The Senator 
evidently belongs to the school of politicians, 
now nearly twenty years old, who have been 
from the beginning friendly to civil-service re- 
form, but utterly opposed to any ‘“‘ particular 
measure” of reform. Many of our readers 
must remember the amusement which the an- 
tics of these gentlemen in the early Grant days 
used to excite, and their stern determination to 
have the service reformed, combined with utter 
distrust of any plan of reform which the wit 


of man could devise. 


We venture to assert that no uninspired 
committee, commission or association, or soli- 
tary lawgiver or jurist, could draw up a ‘‘ pro- 
ject” that would satisfy Mr. Van Wyck. He 
would always say that it looked well on paper, 
very good in ‘‘theory,” but that when 
he thought of the way it would probably 

‘work in practice.” it made him shake all 
over with apprehension. Any plan of re- 

men into a kind of daze, 
like that which overtook the Duke of Wel- 
lington when he read the Reform Bill, and 
asked plaintively how, if it 
King’s Government was to be carried on.” 


Most of them have reached middle or elderly 


or was 


form throws these 


life under the spoils system, and it now seems 
» them not only as ‘much a part of American 


, 


collector or postmaster 


passed, ‘‘the 


The Nation. 


polity as the Constitution itself, but as, in a 
Nature, 
They can conceive of the Constitution he- 


certain sense, part of the order of 
ing amended, and know that it has been 
amended; but a change in the spoils system— 
that is, the bestowal of places in the United 
States service for other things than political 
‘*work,” and the withdrawal of patronage 
from Senators—is to them simply unthinkable. 
It may seem to some that inasmuch as Mr. 
Van Wyck has expressed a liking for ‘ busi- 
ness qualifications” as a test of fitness for 
office, we arein these last remarks doing his 
mind some injustice; but those who think so 
given as much attention to the 
When 
‘‘ business qualifications,” he is 
He does not pro- 


have not 
Van Wyck type of mind as we have. 
he talks of 
simply phrasemongering. 
pose to have any machinery for ascertain- 
ing a man’s ‘* business qualifications,” to 
which any one who wished to enter the ser- 
vice could subject himself. What he means 
is that any man whom he, Mr. Van Wyck, 
selected for a vacancy in the public service 
would ipso facto possess the needed business 
qualifications. 


Judge Devens of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has rendered a stage-right decision 
which shows that the judiciary of that State 
still cling to the local view of the subject 
which makes a distinction between pirating 
an unpublished play by memory and pirat- 
ing it by stenography. Every American 
court, we believe, outside of Massachu- 
setts, which has been called upon to deal 
with the subject has come to the con- 
clusion that piracy is piracy, whether it is 
done by the ear and memory, or by the eye 
and hand. In England the modern American 
doctrine of stage-right in unpublished plays is 
apparently unknown, although it is itself 
founded on early English decisions. Fortu- 
nately the difference between the law in Mas- 
sachusetts and the rest of the country 
merely affects dramatic property in Massa- 
chusetts. Stage-right is sold very much as 
patent-rights are, by localities—/. ¢., a man- 
ager buys the right of the foreign author 
for a given city or number of cities. Bos- 
ton managers, under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, can steal plays as much as 
they please ; but outside the jurisdiction of 
the Massachusetts courts dramatic property 
is the best protected literary property in ex- 
istence. 


During the five business days of the week 
preceding that on which the late President 
Garfield died the Wall Street markets were 
quiet. Only $144,500 foreign gold was re- 
ceived in this time, making the total since 
August 1 $14,658,981, against $21,165,745 re- 
ceived last year between August 1 and Sep- 
tember 18. But simultaneously the Sub-Trea- 
sury paid out $2,064,843 more money than it 
took in. The New York banks, however, did 
not fully maintain their reserves, but are still 
carrying a surplus ($454,125) above the 25 per 
cent. limit required from the national banks. 
Money in London was easy for borrowers 
throughout the week, and the Bank of Eng- 
land made no change in its posted discount 
rate—4 per cent. ; notwithstanding this the 
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rates here for bills on London were less favor 
able for gold imports at New York at the clos: 
of the week than at the beginning—a circum 
stance which is chargeable rather to the ‘ by]! 
speculation” in this country in leading ex 
portable articles than to the relative condition 
of the London and New York money markets, 
At the Stock Exchange U. 
a fraction for the 4 per cents, on the expecta 
tion that the Treasury would soon begin in- 
per cent. 


S$. bonds advanced 


vesting its surplus revenues in 34 
(extended G per cent.) bonds, so that the 4’s 
the latter declined 
nearer to the price at which the Government 


would have a longer life ; 
will redeem them. Railroad stocks, as a rule, 
advanced during the time named, in anticipa 
tion of a speedy scttlement of the railroad 
Tuesday, President’: 
death was made known, this tendency of the 


wer. On when the 
stock market to advance was strengthened, 
the purchases having been made on the theory 
that an element of uncertainty had been elimi 
nated from calculations, and that the situation, 
so far as the price of railroad stocks was con 
cerned, was now more than ever under the 
control of the large speculators who manag: 
some of the leading railroads, and that they 
The Stock Ex 


change on Tuesday was opened for only two 


vould soon end the war. 


hours, and it was voted to close it entirely on 
the day of the funeral of the President. It i 
notable, but not surprising, 
been feared and expected, that his death 
caused no excitement or panic at the Stock 
Exchange. On the contrary, for 
there were 


so long had it 


reasons 
given, the speculative markets 
“steady ” at advancing prices. 


Governor Cornell has addressed a letter to 
the Mayor refusing to confirm the latter’s 1 
moval of Messrs. French, Mason and Nichols. 
He says that from the papers submitted 
it appears that the removal proceedings wer 
begun on April 2d last, and he admits that at 
that time the Mayor had full jurisdiction 
which continued until chapter 677 of the laws 
of 1872 (imposing the duty of street-clea! 
ing upon the Commissioners) was repeal 
ed. He then refers to the clause of the charte: 
which provides that heads of departments ma) 
be removed ‘‘for cause,” and says that this 
obviously means some “‘ existing cause,” while 
the only cause of removal given in the Mayor's 
certificate is the. neglect of street-cleaning; 
though the law imposing this duty was re- 
pealed on May 26th last. He concludes that 
this repeal blotted out the old statute, and 
‘* cancelled all offences committed thereunder.’ 
He adds: 

“The Police Commissioners were charged with 
separate and distinct duties under two different 
laws—one statute requiring them to clean the 
streets, the other to maintain the peace and or- 
der of the city. Supposing, instead of being 
charged with the duty of cleaning the streets, us 
ex-ofticio officers, the same persons had held sep- 
arate offices—one as Commissioners of Street 
Cleaning, and the other as Police Commissioners 


| —can it be pretended that under charges of nez 
lect of duty as Street Commissioners they could 
be removed from the oiflice of Police Commuis- 
sioners? The cause alloged would only apply to 
the office whose duties were proven to have been 
neglected.” 


’ 





| 
| 
| We called attention to the farcical character 
of this argument at the time when it was first 
' produced by the ingenious counsel for the 
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oommissioners on their trial. It is based en- 


irely upon the technical legal doctrine that 

ms peal of a statute imposing duties, with 
nalties for their non-performance, wipes out 
| penal proceedings taken under it. In other 
words, the right to remove under the charter is 
, penal proceeding. There is no doubt about 
the legal rule, nor is any 
of the complete absurdity of this application 

it. The object of the charter provision was 


there less doubt 


to enable the Mayor and Goveinor to remove 
heads of departments who proved themselves 
unfit for the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon them. Now these Commissioners did 
actually prove themselves so shamefully un- 
fit that the Legislature was forced by prolonged 
public clamor on the subject to take the street- 
caning out of their hands and give it to some 

else. If this proves anything, it proves 
that they are guilty, and if there is any doubt 
ihout it, the Mayor has found them guilty too. 
But because the Legislature, in order to take 
away thisduty from them altogether, repealed 
the statutes imposing it upon them, it is not pos- 


sible to do anything, and the case, according to 
the Governor, is precisely as if the Mayor had 
ittempted to remove a Police Commissioner 
for neglecting to perform the duties of Street 
Commissioner—supposing the same person to 
hold both If this is the law, most 
people will probably come to the conclu- 
with Mr. Bumble, that ‘‘tae law is 
Unfortunately, the view taken by 
the Court of Appeals of charter removals 
is not that they are summary proceedings 
rid of officials who neglect their 


offices. 


ion, 


un ass.” 


to get 
duty, but are regular lawsuits between them 
and the Mayor for the right to their offices, in 
which they are entitled to picad under the 
code, to be represented by counsel, to intro- 
duce evidence, to take exceptions to evidence 
introduced against them, and above all to ap- 
peal to the courts at all the 
proceeding for writs of relief against any 


stages of 


acts on the part of the Mayor which the judges 
may consider contrary to precedent. 


The Virginia canvass has entered on its bel 
licose stage, in a style which must recall old 
times to many prominent elderly citizens in 
that region. The Lewis family, one of whom 
is United States District Attorney, and who 
are acting with the Readjusters, have come 
into collision with the Wise family, who are 
for Democratic fulfilment of the public obli- 
gations. Both are old families, but their pre- 
sent representatives entertain, justifiably or 
unjustifiably, a very low opinion of ezch other. 
Mr. L. L. Lewis says that Mr. G. D. Wise is 

“liar,” a “scoundrel,” and a ‘‘ fool”: to 
which Mr. Peyton Wise, G. D.’s brother, 
replies ‘‘absolutely” and not ‘‘ hypothet- 
ically” that Mr. Lewis is a “liar,” a ‘‘ cow- 
ard,” and also a ‘‘ fool and blackguard,” and 
under each of these general charges he sub- 
mits specifications. They have since fought 
a bloodless duel, and the question comes up, 
as it always does in such cases, What effect 
has this on thecharges ? Were they eternally 
true, or only true till the fight, and are they 
now untrue ? : 


’ 


The Irish Nationa! League Convention owes 
some of the attention it attracts to the fact that 





| choly comicalities of history, and 





; as a 
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it is the first representative assemblage which 
has met since the repealof the Convention Act, 
which long made all voluntary representative 
political associations illegal. It was this act, 
and this only, which prevented O'¢ ‘onnell from 
setting up an amateur Irish Parliament in 
Dublin, which would probably have secured 
more cheerful obedience than the legal Parlia- 
ment in London. In fact, if all parties in Ire- 
to elect such 
Irish affairs, it would 
for liberty of speech 
would 


land could now a body, 
for the discussion of 
English 


and association to 


ayree 


test respect 


the utmost, for it 


put the Union in greater peril than it has 
yet encountered. But it might also, if con- 
ducted with temperance and moderation, 


powerfully influence English opinion in the 
direction of leaving Irish affairs in Parlia- 
ment to Lrish members. 

The Convention resolved to try, or as they 
prefer to call it ‘‘test,” the Gladstone Land 
Bill, but this is about all that it accomplished, 
although there much 
The organization is placed in a very awkward 
position by the fact that it is dependent for its 
funds almost wholly on the Irish in the United 
States. These American 
sirous of a much more vigorous policy than 


was speech-making. 


subscribers are de- 


the Irish at home, who would have to carry 
it out. It is much easier to pay another 
man a dollar for rising in revolt than to 
The 
American-Irish demand not only the confisca- 
tion of the whole Irish soil, but the separation 
of the island from political union with Great 
Britain as the price of their subscriptions, 
and the Irish at home naturally feel that 
the job is too big a one at that price, so 
they decline to commit themselves formally 
to these extreme measures. Attempts to 
revive a national industry by taking vows 


keep your money and rise yourself. 


| to wear native cloth are among the melan- 


there is 
one going on in Ireland just now which the 


Land Leaguers have tried to foil. But they 


' are matching it with an attempt of their own 


which is equally childish, by taking vows not 
to wear English goods. No great political 
end was ever accomplished yet by putting on 
or leaving off particular brands of clothing, 
or forswearing particular kinds of victuals, 
These are among the cheap and nasty substi- 
tutes for the unyielding courage and uncon- 
querable will which alone make revolutions. 


Mr. Forster has definitively refused to re- 
lease the Irish prisoners held under the Coer- 
cion Act, on the ground that if he did there 
would be fresh outrages. But as a matter of 
fact the Coercion Act and the arrests under it 


| have not sensibly diminished the outrages, 


which to most nrinds is the same thing as say- 
ing that the Act has proved a failure, and that 


| therefore, as long as it is enforced, it must 


prove a cause of irritation and furnish Parnell 


| with ammunition in his attempts to dissuade 
| the malcontents from accepting the Land Bill 


settlement. There is in the tenacity 
with which the Cabinet clings to the Coer- 
cion Act in spite of its ineffectiveness, a great 
deal of that devotion to principle irrespective 


| of consequences which Burke described as so 
' ridiculous in .politics, 


The Coercion Act is 
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now really enforced very much as the Ameri 
can taxation was by Lord North—not as 
something which will pacify Ireland, but as 
something which the English people owe to 
their own dignity and respectability. When 
there is trouble in Ireland most Englishmen 
feel that it is due to the rank of the Govern 
ment to suspend the habeas corpus, and that if 
this does not quiet the Irish it is because they 
are so perverse. 


The treatment of the ‘‘ Fair Trade” 
ment in England by the Trades-Union Con 


move 


gress gives a tolerably good idea of the way 
the working classes generally, and especially 
the more intelligent portion of them, look at 


it. The ‘enthusiastic’ cheers which are 
said to have greeted the president’s menuon 
of ‘‘the nonsense of protection,” and the 
resolution turning out of the convention 
certain delegates, who had worked their 
way in with the view, it is said, of advo 
cating the new gospel, shows how rash it 


was to treat the recent triumph of the Con 
servative candidate, Mr. ‘Ackroyd, at Pres 
ton, as a that the English 
were turning their backs on free trade. 
very fact that ‘ reciprocity ” 
gin by taxes on food, ought to have been 
enough to settle the fate of the 
in the eyes of everybody who knew how small 
is the proportion of the British population 
engaged in agriculture, and how large the 
proportion whose industry is absolutely depen 
dent on the cheapness of food. A protection 
ist movement which proposed to do nothing 
for the farmers, might have some chance of 
favor in the manufacturing districts, but the 
farmers are the very class which the Fair Trad- 


artisans 
The 


was to be 


sign 


agitation 


ers are compelled to affect most concern about 
any of political 
Curiously enough, however, they 


in order to make show 
strength. 
do not even seem to hold the farmers, for at a 
mecting of the Committee of the Farmers’ Al 
liance in London ‘a resolution has been passed 
condemning the reciprocity movement as like 
ly to be, if successful, injurious to agriculture 
The truth is that one of the great objects of its 
promoters is to stave off or divert attention 
from a radical treatment of the land question 
in England. 


the French Govy- 
present 
Treaty of Commerce for three months in order 
to allow time for further negotiations for its 
renewal, makes its renewal almost certain. 
There is little doubt now that M. Tirard’s per 
emptory attitude was due to his belief that the 
English would give way on the question of 
specific duties than risk a_ total 
breakdown in the negotiations. But the more 
the matter was debated in France the more se- 
rious the crisis seemed for French trade, which 
is much more dependent on England than 
English trade is on France. Moreover, the 
more the matter was debated in England, the 
more hostility to any renewal of the Treaty 
was revealed. The Free Traders, pure and 
simple, began to oppose it because it was 
a violation of their principles to make 
any treaty at all, and the Fair Traders op- 
posed it because it did not exact enough 
from France in return for the concession: 
made to her. : 


The announcement that 
ernment has agreed to prolong the 


sooner 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD died on Monday even- 
ing, at about half-past 10 o’clock. His death 
was sudden, though the physicians must have 
been expecting it to occur at any time dur- 
ing the past weck. The despatches of Mr. 
Blaine and latterly Mr. MacVeagh to Mr. 
Lowell have been the record of a case slow- 
ly but surely proceeding to a fatal termi- 
nation. The official bulletins have been in 
the main, so far as non-professional readers 
were concerned, either non-committal or in- 
comprehensible; while the daily talks of Dr. 


Bliss with the reporters have during most 
of the time been those of a physician rather 
confident of recovery. The history of the 


case during the last week was as follows: 
On Wednesday the bulletins announced that 
the President had passed the night comforta- 
bly, sleeping sufficiently, and that he was 
‘* bright and cheerful” in the morning. He 
sat up in an easy chair for an hour and a half 
in the afternoon, and was ‘‘ not fatigued by 
the transfer or change of position.” Not- 
withstanding a rise in temperature towards the 
end of the day, Mr. MacVeagh at its close was 
able to telegraph to London that if he had gain- 
ed nothing, he had probably lost nothing either. 
On Thursday he was again reported as having 
had a comfortable night, and the physicians 
added: ‘*In reviewing the case of the Presi- 
dent since his arrival at Long Branch, it may 
be said that in spite of the various septic acci- 
dents which have for several weeks and do 
still complicate his case, he has certainly not 
retrograded, but on the contrary has made 
some progress towards convalescence.” In Mr. 
MacVeagh’s despatch he was described as 
being ‘‘still very weak,” and ‘‘as this weak- 
ness is due to the condition of the blood, while 
it continues grave anxiety must also continue.” 
On Friday it was evident that the symp- 
toms were growing worse instead of better, 
although the utmost extent to which the phy- 
sicians were willing to go was that the Presi- 
dent’s condition could not be considered as 
‘‘improved.” The next day showed, how- 
ever, that a serious crisis was at hand. At 
half-past eleven in the morning the President 
had a severe chill which lasted for half an 
hour, and in the evening Mr. MacVeagh tele- 
graphed to Mr. Lowell that the situation was 
‘*now probably more grave and critical than 


at any time heretofore.” On Sunday he 
began to sink slowly, and in the evening 
he had another chill. The fever which 


followed lasted until midnight, and during 
this time his pulse ran up from 112 to 130. 
On Monday morning he had another chill. 
During the day he slept much of the time, 
and at six o’clock Pp. M. the official bulletin re- 
corded the figures which the public had come 
to regard as ‘‘normal.” At about ten o’clock 
he fell into a quiet sleep, but awoke in a few 
minutes complaining of a severe pain in the 
region of the heart. He almost immediately 
became unconscious, and died at ‘10:35. 


The members of the Cabinet who were on 
the ground at once telegraphed to the Vice- 
President, informing him of the death of the 
President, and advising him to take the oath 
of office without delay. Mr. Arthur received 
this despatch at his house in this city about 
midnight, but had heard the news before it 
came. It is reported as having affected him 
deeply, his servant telling the reporters that he 
was so overcome that he did not dure to speak 
to him. His first visitors after the news 
reached him Were District Attorney Rollins, 
Elihu Root, jr., Police Commissioner Stephen 
B. French, Dr. P. C. Van Wyck, and ex-Alder- 
man ‘‘Barney” Biglin. Judge Brady was 
sent for, and at about two o’clock the oath of 
office was administered. 

The death of the President has at once 
brought into prominence among the Demo- 
cratic politicians the subject of the organiza- 
tion of the Senate, which the retirement of 
Senators Conkling and Platt, the death of Sen- 
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ator Burnside, and the removal of the Vice- 
President has thrown completely into their 
hands. According to the Washington Fven- 
tng Star, a good deal of correspondence has 
been going on recenily with regard to this sub- 
ject, which has shown a general unanimity of 
sentiment. The canvassing has developed the 
fact that all the Democratic Senators are of 
opinion that the Senate should be organized in 
the interests of their party first, and the vacan- 
cies filled by the swearing in of new Senators 
afterwards. Under these circumstances, the 
first step taken will be the election of a Presi- 
dent 7 Senator Bayard is, perhaps, the 
most prominent candidate for the place. 


ro te Mm. 


There has been some talk during the past 
week of the supposed difficulty of trying 
Guiteau for murder in Washington should the 
President die at Long Branch. All doubt on 
the subject has, however, been removed by 
discovery of a New Jersey statute providing 
for cases where the murderer attacks his vic- 
tim outside the State and the latter dies within 
it. If the law of the District of Columbia, as 
reported, requires the murder to be complete 
within the District to give jurisdiction to its 
courts, this statute enables the authorities at 
Washington to surrender Guiteau to those of 
New Jersey, for trial in the latter State. Ser- 


geant Mason has written a rambling letter ad- | ; ee 
ae imbling letter ad- | erection of new buildings for cavalry barracks 


dressed to all persons who hate assassins, in 
which he insists that he did no more than was 
right in shooting at Guiteau. It seems to be 
undecided whether he will ke proceeded against 
first before a civil ora military tribunal, but 
it is said that General Hancock has decided to 
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law, with the one exception that the command 
at West Point constitutes a military depart. 
ment of which the Academy is a part, and the 
Communding General is the Superintendent. 
instead of being in charge of a colonel of 
engineers. In the opinion of the Board there 
never has been at the Academy a more com. 
petent academic board than at present, 
A rigid system of discipline has been found 
necessary, attempts to relax the discipline hay 
ing heretofore resulted disastrously. Im 
prisonment does not seem compatible with the 
character of the cadets, and should be fo] 
lowed by dismissal. Hazing, in spite of rigid 
discipline, still continues to some extent. The 
amount of money allowed for the support of 
the cadets was found ample for the purpose, 
and it is recommended that, with a few cacep 
tions, no other funds be allowed in the pos 
session of the student. Faultis found with the 
custom of charging the cadets for their cloth- 
ing more than it costs, in order to raise funds 
for buildings and the Quartermaster’s salary, 
Cadets are also unjustly taxed to mect laundry 
accounts. Better arrangements for lighting 
and for ventilation of bedrooms are necded, as 
















| well as an oflicer to look after the quality and 


the mode of serving the food. Of the new 
candidates, no less than forty-nine out of on 
hundred and eighteen were rejecied. Thi 


and for the Board of Visitors is recommended 
A minority report signed by three members of 
the board was also submitted, which, amone 


| other things, recommends the establishment of 


detail a special court-martial for the purpose | 


of trying him. Since the President’s death 
the reports of meetings of masked men deter- 
mined to lynch Guiteau are again put in 
circulation. 


Commissioner Raum, of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, ennounced last week that the 
tax on bank deposits of one-half of one per 
cent. must be imposed upon all deposits re- 
maining in a bank after the close of business, 
and that checks drawn the same day and 
settled at the Clearing House the next day 
cannot be deducted. The law imposing the 
tux was passed sixteen years since, and the 
question was then settled by an official ruling 
the other way—that taxable deposits were 
those remaining after checks payable dur- 
ing the same period of time had been 
deducted ; that is, the balance which the 
bank had the use of, and might lend and 


receive interest on. The Commissioner 
has ulso made a decision requiring pri- 


vate bankers to return as deposits all money 
borrowed by them to be repaid at a future 
day, with or without interest, whether secured 
by collaterals or not; and also all sums left 
with them as margins on purchases of stocks, 
produce, cotton, ete.; and that for purposes 
of taxation brokers who receive money in this 
way are to be considered as bankers. This 
ruling, reported in Circular No. 237 of the 
Internal Revenue Office, was made in the case 
of a bank organized under a State law, which 
had borrowed money for its own use on a 
pledge of United States bonds. A tax on this 
borrowed money, considered as a deposit, 
was levied, amounting to $8,350. After a 
hearing, however, on the subject of the bank 
tax before the Commissioner, he decided on 
Wednesday that the banks are entitled to de- 
duct from the amount of their daily deposits the 
checks received from the Clearing House on 
the following day ; the practice having here- 
tofore been to deduct the checks sent to the 
Clearing House. The gross amount of the 
tax collected will not be changed by this ; 
but the question whether money borrowed on 
call by bankers and brokers is taxable as a de- 
posit is held under advisement. 


The report of the Board of Visitors ap- 
pointed by the President to be present at the 
June examination of the Military Academy at 
West Point, has been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War. The position and rank of the 
oflicers were found in accordance with the 





a preparatory school and the years seventeen 
and nineteen instead of seventeen and twenty 
two as the maximum and minimum age for 


| the admission of cadets to the academy. 


Since the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota invalidating the Constitutional! 
amendment of 1860 and the adjustment act 
of last winter, Mr. Selah Chamberlain, thy 
principal holder of the railroad bonds in qucs 
tion, has renewed his proposition for a scti\ 
ment in the spirit and terms of that act—that 
is, he will take half the debt in full payment 
in the shape of new 80-year bonds at 5 pe 
cent. interest, provided immediate legislation 
be had to sanction it. Governor Pillsbury a 
cordingly issued on Monday a proclamation 
reciting the above facts, and calling an extra 
session of the Legislature to mect on Oct. i| 
He states that the court decided ‘‘ that ful! and 
final power and authority to provide for 1! 
settlement of said bonds is vested in the Lecis 
lature”; that more than $2,000,000 of the 
whole issue of $2,275,000 are already depos! 
ed with the State auditor for exchange ; 
accepting the settlement offered will effect 
saving of $300,000 ; and that to wait for th 
regular session of the Legislature would in 
volve repudiation, as most of the bonds mu- 
ture before that body could make provision 
for them. 


The complete returns of the special election 
held in the Second Congressional district in 
Maine for a successor to Representative I'ry:. 
now United States Senator, show that cx- 
Governor Dingley, the Republican candida'e 
polled 11,007 votes, against 5,554 for tle 
Greenback, 214 for the Democratic, and 66 for 
the Prohibition candidates respectively. [lis 
majority, 5,173, is to be compared with 3,100), 
the largest ever before cast by the Republicons 
in that district. We should have called this a 
political ‘‘ straw,” but the Zridune says it by 
no means ought to be “‘ passed over as a smell 
affair,” and that ‘‘the result is in reality 
of great significance, and has a direct bear- 
ing as showing the drift of public sentimcnt 
upon the canvass in New York and Ohio.” 


that 


An active canvass is going on for delegates 
to the Republican State Convention, the «- 
herents of Mr. Conkling making a very ener 
getic contest, in which they are led by the ¢x- 
Senator in person. In Utica he has openy 
engaged in ‘‘fixing” the caucuses for dele- 
gates, of whom it is said he fully means to 
be one. It is understood that Comptroller 
Wadsworth and State Treasurer Wendell are 
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not candidates for reno.nination, Mr. Wads- 
worth being desirous of succeeding State 
Senator E. G. Lapham as Representative at 
Washington. 

At the opening of the Court of Sessions on 
Tuesday, the 13th inst., it appeared that the 
reason Why the District Attorney was back- 
ward in bringing Mr. Sessions to trial for 
jegislative bribery was his inability to secure 
Speaker Sharpe for a witness. When Gen. 
Sharpe was first wanted he was reported out 
of the State, and when he returned he was 
vainly sought for in a hotel in this city of 
which he seems to have enjoyed the privileges 
without ostentation. 

The Governor has refused to approve the 
Mavor’s act in removing Police Commissioners 
P'rcnch, Mason,and Nichols for their failure to 
clean the streets. In his letter to Mr. Grace 
on the subject, he says that he thinks the 
Mayor’s right to remove for this neglect was 
taken away by the repeal of the law which 
imposed the duty of cleaning the streets upon 
the Commissioners. He refers to the clause 
in the charter relating to removals of heads of 
departments, and says that they can obviously 
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gan, issued on Friday an appeal to the people 
of the United States for relief, stating that in 
the four counties chiefly afllicted 200 persons 
have perished by burning and suffocation, and 
that it is estimated that 15,000 men, women, 
and children are shelterless, destitute, and suf- 
fering. They need clothing, the commonest 
utensils, tools, sced, etc. In all the great 
cities subscriptions have been opened, and 
the gifts in money have been liberal. Here the 
amount reached on Monday upwards of 
$50,000. 

To complete the curiosity of this season’s 
weather, snow was reported along the line of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
as far west as Omaha at the close of last 
week. 

Mrs. Susan May Ponaparte, widow of the 


| late Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, the son of 


the First Consul’s brother Jerome by his Ame- 
rican wife Elizabeth Patterson, died at Balti- 


| more on Thursday morning, at the age of 


| sixty-nine. 
| granddaugnater of Daniel Webster. 


One of her sons is married to a 
General 
Burnside’s remains were conveyed on Thurs- 


| day, with a military escort, from Bristol to 


only be removed for some actually existing | 


cause. The only cause mentioned in the 
Mayor's certificate is a neglect of duty imposed 
by Uhapter 677 of the Laws of 1872, repealed 
by the Legislature after the commencement of 
proceedings by the Mayor. This repeal, the 
Governor thinks, blotted out the old statute 
and all proceedings under it. 

The case of the alleged bandit Randazzo, or, 
as he calls himself, Rebello, has been decided 
by Commissioner Osborn in favor of the Ital- 
ian Government. The case turned mainly on 
the question of identity, and the Commissioner 
in his decision admits that there is a mystery 
as to who the man is, but thinks that the pris- 
oner ought to have cleared this up himseif. It 
is said that the case will be carried up to the 
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Providence, where they lay in state at the city 
hall. The burial took place on Saturday, 
amid a great public demonstration. 


° FOREIGN, 


The Irish Land League Convention met in 
Dublin on Thursday. About one thousand 
delegates were present. Mr, Parnell presided 
and delivered an address, in which he advised 
the farmers to distrust the Land Act, and npt 
to appeal to the Land Courts untila number of 
test cases prepared by the League had been 
A number of resolutions were 


; passed calling for national self-government, 
| and denouncing coercion and ‘ landlordism,” 
| urging the condition of the laborers on the 


Secretary of State, many witnesses having | 


testified in favor of the man that he 
was in New Orleans when the crimes 
for which the Commissioner has decided 
that he must be surrendered were com- 
mitted. His counsel have insisted through- 
out that the question of identity ought to 


be tried in New Orleans, where he had un- 
doubtedly lived for many years. The repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Government contend- 
ed, on the other hand, that owing tothe danger 
of intimidation of witnesses, etc., the exami- 
nation could not be carried on properly there, 
and Mr. Osborn decided the point in their 
favor. 

The opening of the Germania Theatre in its 
new house (formerly Wallack’s) on Broadway 
on Thursday evening was a notable theatrical 
event. Hitherto the German drama here has, 
as it were, lurked in side streets or in un- 
fashionable thoroughfares. Now the attempt 
is made, which merits success, to attract the 
support of the English-speaking public as well 
as of the German. 

On Tuesday of last week the militia were 
called out by Governor McEnery on account 
of the labor troubles in New Orleans, and mar- 
tial law was proclaimed there. But these ex- 
traordinary measures were revoked on Thurs- 
day, the peace of the city having been assured 
by them. 

Prof. 8. A. King, accompanied by Mr. Up- 
ton of the Signal Service and five newspaper 
reporters, started on a balloon voyage east- 
ward from Minneapolis on Sept. 12 for the 


consideration of the farmers, and calling for 
the bestowal in the promised County Govern- 
ment Boards of the power of compulsory pur- 


| chase of land for the laborer’s use. 


The Committee of the Farmers’ Alliance 
meeting in London has passed resolutions con- 
demnatory of the Fair-Trade movement. The 


| Trades-Union Congress has also made a de- 
| monstration against it by applause of passages 


| continues in England. 


in the President’s address, and by the expul- 
sion from the hall of persons accused of hold- 
ing Fair-Trade opinions. The agitation still 
Mr. James Lowther 
in a speech declares that it does not aim at a 
tax on grain. 

The French Government has officially an- 


| nounced that it will prolong the operations of 


the existing Treaty of Commerce with Eng- 
land for three months to allow time for further 
negotiations. The British Commissioners ac- 


| cordingly went over to Paris on Monday. 


| American horse which won the Derby. 


purpose of making meteorological and other | 


observations. After a favorable start the wind 
died out, leaving the party for a while hover- 
ing over the Mississippi. When night came 
on the anchor was thrown out. The storm on 
the following day did so much damage to the 
balloon that the plan of making another ascen- 
sion had to bé abandoned. 


In spite of sporadic relief by scanty rain, the 
general droughty condition of the country 
continues, and large areas at the North, in 
California, and in Canada are still being de- 
vastated by fires, Governor Jerome, of Michi- 


The Lancashire cotton spinners have deter- 
mined to break up the Liverpool cotton corners 
by working on half-time or stopping. Thir- 
teen cotton mills at Ashton-under-Lyne, repre- 
senting 600,000 spindles, closed on Saturday 
for one week. ‘he Trades-Union Congress 
has passed resolutions calling on Parliament 
for legislation prohibiting commercial corners. 

There has been much excitement among 
sporting men over the winning of the St. 
Leger, at the Doncaster races, by Iroquois, the 
lle 
was ridden by Archer, the same jockey who 
rode him at the Derby, and is the tenth winner 
of the former race who has within a hundred 
years won the other also. 

The mectings of the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference in London have continued. Among 
the practices condemned in strong terms were 
dancing, theatre-going, the sale of liquor on 
Sundays, the opium trade, and the habit of 
sending Methodist children to Romish schools. 
The mmgher education of the young was in- 
sisted upon. Ina session devoted to a discus- 
sion of the press, religious and secular, Bishop 
Holland accused the religious papers of being 
too narrow-minded. The American press was 
praised for its willingness to report church 
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services. Mr. Marshall advocated the estab- 
lishing of a well-endowed church newspaper, 
which would have an influence equal to that 
of a great university. A paper was read by the 
Rey. J. Green on Methodist missionary work 
The Templar Mission and Anti- 
Slavery Society, on Sept. 15, gave a public 
breakfast in honor of the colored bishops and 
other representatives of African Methodist 
churches in America, as a demonstration in 
favor of the principle of the social equality of 
the white and colored races. 


The situation at Tunis is considered grave 
by the European press. The Arabs cut the 
aqueduct from Zaghouan which supplies Tunis 
with water, and it was repaired and is protect- 
ed with difficulty. General Corréard’s ad 
vance on Khairouan, a town of the interior, 


considered sacred by the Arabs, has led 
him into a difficult country, where the 
desultory attacks of the enemy are very 


annoying and water scarce. The Bey finds 
his position so disagreeable that he threatens to 
abdicate. Great sensation has been created in 
France by a circular of the Minister of War 
directing the strength of all battalions sent to 
Africa to be raised to 600 by calling in the re- 
serves and furloughed men, ‘This is in direct 
breach of a promise made by the Cabinet before 
the election, and excites alarm about the pros- 
pects of the campaign in Africa. ‘The disap- 
proval of the circular by the other Ministers is 
reported to have led to a strong debate and 
the offer of General Farre’s resignation. Freneh 
relations with ‘Tripoli are said to be again 
friendly. 

The German National Liberals, after a vain 
attempt to frame a common programme for 
all shades of Liberals, have issued an electoral 
manifesto declaring that they will unite with 
the other groups In opposing the Conserv- 
ative and clerical combination, and that 
they will resist attacks on the Legislature and 
the Constitution, as well as excessive taxation 
and dubious experiments in social polities. 
In an article in Moritz Bu ch’s Grenzdoien, 
one of the papers inspired by Bismarck, a vi- 
olent attack has been made on the Jews, and the 
Chancellor’s policy extolled. The writer of 
the article, who professes to be a German re- 
siding abroad, says the Jews originated the 
cry about Bismarck’s ‘* going to Canossa,” as 
well as the anti-Semitic movement, for which 
they alone are to blame. In Russia a decree 
has been issued, in which ihe *‘ pernicious” 
influence of the Jews on the masses is alluded 
to. On Sept. 12 four hundred Russian Jews 
passed through Germany on their way to 
America. 

The Egyptian mutineers summoned 150 no- 
tables from the country districts, and on their 
arrival Sherif Pasha undertook the formation 
of a ministry, and received the complete sub- 
mission of the army, which the notables guar- 
anteed. England announced her intention to 
act in concert with France in the beginning of 
the troubles, which Sherif Pasha’s ministry is 
not considered likely to bring to an end. The 
English press demand the disbandment or re- 
duction of the Egyptian army and the use of 
Turkish troops to maintain order, Turkey is 
said to be unwilling to interfere. Consider- 
able anxicty siill exists among the foreign rep- 
resentatives at Cairo, 

At Venice on Thursday the King and Queen 
of Italy formally opened the Geographical 
Congress, and M. de Lesseps delivered the in- 
augural address. A day or two later it adopt- 
ed a resolution highly approving the canal 
through the Isthmus of Corinth projected by 
General Tiirr; but the cable is silent as to the 
ground of its approval. 

The international chess tournament, which 
opened at Berlin on August 28, was concluded 
on the 17th instant. Mr. Blackburne, of Lon- 
don, took the first prize, as the winner of four- 
teen games. The American representative, 
Mr. Mason, of New York, won nine and a- 
half games. 

TuEspay, September 20, 1881, 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S DEATH 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD’s death has been so long 
expected, and has twice already seemed even 
to the doctors so very near, that there has been 
of surprise in it. It would have 
terrible if it had followed close 


on the assassin’s shot, as Lincoln’s did. 


no shock 
seemed very 
Since 
then his prolonged struggle for life and the 
patience and heroism with which he bore it 
have excited an interest so pathetic that neither 
political anger nor alarm had any place in it. 
During the greater part of his illness people 
almost forgot that he was either a Presi- 
dent a statesman in the sympathy 
admiration excited by the manly and sim- 
ple way in which he met a very cruel fate. 
The popular imagination was touched in an 
degree by the circumstances of 
It was universally recognized as 
He had risen 


or and 


unusual 
his career. 
a typically American career. 
from nothing to various high places, had 
filled them all adequately, and without either 
self-distrust or undue elation. The simpli 
city, too, with which he revealed how largely 
his political success contributed to his domes- 
tic happiness, by such incidents as his kissing 
his wife and mother immediately after being 
sworn in on Inauguration Day, struck a chord 
in the popular heart which Presidents do not 
often reach. It must have seemed to hun- 
dreds of thousands a sort of seal of success of 
which they had often dreamed as among the 
possibilities of their own and have 
brought the man who had realized the dream 
before their eyes as very near to them, and as 
dear to them as a stranger could well be. 
The attacks on him after his inauguration, 
therefore, missed their mark, because they as- 
sailed one for whom the public had already 
contracted a certain tenderness, in whose good 
intentions it had come to believe thoroughly, 
and whom it was not only prepared to forgive 
a good deal, but to like all the better for hav- 
ing to be forgiven. 

All these holds on the popular affection were 
strengthened by the immense drafts which his 
long illness made on popular pity and hopeful- 
The anxiety about his fate, in which 


lives, 


ness. 
the whole civilized world shared in an 
unprecedented way, in spreading through 
the country grew stronger through sym- 
pathy. It is impossible to feel but slightly 
what every one is feeling, and at last 


it seemed as if the President’s sick bed stood 
in every house, and every family in the land 
were watching around it. There has been 
something very touching about this—some- 
thing which, had he survived, must have con- 
stituted an experience such as no other man 
has perhaps ever had, and which must in his 
own eyes have worked a kind of consecra- 
tion of all his talents and faculties. He 
would unquestionably have felt that all ex 
cuse for errors and shortcomings was thence- 
forward denied him; that with no human 
being could he thereafter share, in never so 
small degree, the responsibility which had 
been put upon him. No observer of public 
opinion during the last three months can have 
failed to be struck, too, with what may be 
called the retrospective action of the popular 
sorrow. It not simply clothed President Gar- 
field with every kind of brilliant and consoling 


, 
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| promise for the future, but it credited him 
with all the performance in the past which 
the most partial affection could have desired 
for him. People were unconsciously deter- 
mined that he should not only be hereafter 
worthy of their love, but that there should be 
no day in bis past career when he had not 
fully deserved it. His assassination, in fact, 
made him the martyr of a cause which we be- 
lieve, had he lived, he would have served faith- 
fully, but towards which his attitude ig the 
first months of his administration had been 


disappointing. 

He will now always remain one of the 
saints of American story, without a spot on 
the whiteness of his garments, one of the few 
Presidents who have left 
amid universal reverence and regret. 


fate by his dying on the anniversary of what 
was perhaps after all the greatest day of his 
career, that of the battle of Chickamauga. It 


and conspicuous service and which he must 
have remembered with the purest pleasure of 
a man’s life: the pleasure of knowing that on 
its most solemn and exacting occasion he had 
played his part well. 

The task which the successor of President 
Garfield has before him is no enviable one. 
While it is the highest ambition of our public 
men tobe Presidents of the United States, 
scarcely any of them would wish to mount the 
Presidential chair under circumstances such 
as surround General Arthur. We are sure 
that he did not wish it. But it is important 
that the peculiar nature of the difficulties con- 
fronting him should be well appreciated by 
him as well as by the country. The Presiden- 
tial chair was made vacant by the hand of an 
assassin who, whatever his real motives may 
have been, pretended at least to serve a politi- 
cal end by his crime. No candid observer of 
the currents of popular sentiment will deny 
that this view of the meaning of the murder- 
ous act was accepted, by the instinct of the 
masses far more generally, and with deeper 
fecling, than might have been concluded from 
the temperate tone of the press. However 
abhorrent Guitcau’s crime may have been 
to the man to whom it opened the way to 
the Presidency—and it certainly was as ab- 


every official act of his administration will be 


ascertain how far Guiteau’s supposed political 
programme goes into effect, and President 


a kind of criticism which not one of his pre- 
decessors has had to meet. 

President Garfield’s administration, with 
in some respects open to legitimate criticism. 
But the profound sympathy called forth by 
Guiteau’s deed, and by the long suffering of 
the President, have effaced those vulnerable 
points from the popular mind and left there 
ouly an ideal conception of President Garfield’s 
intentions and of what he would have done had 
he lived. He might possibly not have been able 
to realize that ideal himself, but it stands 
in the popular mind as firmly as if he 





accomplishment. This popular conception 


was a hard-fought field in which he did good | 


horrent to him as to other good citizens— | 


the White House | 
The | 


last touch was given to the pathos of his | 


liable to be watched with peculiar jealousy to | 


Arthur will therefore find himself exposed to | 


which General Arthur was in disaccord, was | 
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President Arthur will have to meet at c 
step. The measures and the general tone of his 
administration will be apt to be judged not aito 
gether upon their own independent merits, hut 
according to the Garfield standard as it stands 
grand but undefined in the popular mind. 

This tendency is not unlikely to be strength, 
ened by another result naturally following 
President Garfield’s death. His personal popu- 
larity, which was owing not only to his merits as 
astatesman but in a great measure to the win 
ning heartiness of bis nature, has by the touch 
ing spectacle of his sufferings been turned into 
asort of blood relationship with the whole 
American people. His party especially be 
came bound to him not merely by the ordi 
nary bond of interest and party loyalty, but 
by sentimental attachment. He had become 
the head of his party probably in a la: 
sense than any American President has been 
President Arthur cannot hope to fill 
place; in fact, no man could fill it under ex 
isting circumstances. What was considered th 
natural, legitimate chieftainship of the Repub 
lican party is therefore vacant, and that fecliny 
of party allegiance among leaders and follow 
ers which ordinarily is one of the strongest 
elements of cohesion, and which, had Presi- 
dent Gartield lived, would have been peculia 
ly powerful, will in the existing situation of 
things be apt to show itself less potent than 11 
has been for many years in the support of thi 
Administration. 

To-day President Arthur receives from al! 
parts of the country assurances of good-will 
and of sincere wishes for his success. These 
assurances come from journals and from men 
of all political parties and shades of opinion 
who esteem the welfare of the couniry a 
higher consideration than the fortunes or fat: 
of any man, and we have no doubt they are 
sincerely meant. Every good citizen shares 
the feeling which inspires them, and will be 
heartily glad to find in President Arthur's 
administration much to praise and support, 
and little to condemn and oppose. Never- 
theless, it must be remembered that these ex 
pressions of sympathy and good-will are give: 
in advance, and that President Arthur's ult! 
mate relations with the people will depend 
entirely upon the manner in which he under 
stands and performs the duties of his high 
office. 
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THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA 
Tue South African question, which occu 
pied the attention of Europe so much in the 
last two years of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry 
already seems a small matter compared to thc 
North African question, which is looming up 
on the horizon, and apparently promises be 
fore it is settled to set Europe by the ears. 
Curiously enough, too, it is undoubtedly th: 
outcome of the long-standing Franco-German 
quarrel, and may before it is over clear the 
German sky of the cloud of French revenge, 
which has since 1871 cast such a deep 
shadow on German industry and finance. In 
other words, France has, to all outward appear- 
ance, found the attackon Tunis a trap into 
which she has been led by the desire of re 
storing her military prestige ata cheap rate. 


had given the most certain guarantee of its | The French Ministry seem in an evil hour 


' to have come, to the conclusion that the Ke 
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public could not 
recuperation any longer ; that something must 
be done to satisfy the electors that Repub- 


ailord a policy of peace or 


not too épicier, and 
that the easiest thing to do to show that 
Republic could fight was to attack Tu- 


lican government was 
the 
nis. 
through the heads of the French envoys at 
the Berlin Conference, for they 
Lord Salisbury abeut it and got his acquies- 
cence. It is all but certain that they sounded 
Prince Bismarck, too, and if they did they 
were certainly, encouraged to strike hard and 
strike quickly. It was the thing of all things 
which best suited him. 
could it gratify him so much to see the new 
French army actively employed as in Africa. 


This scheme was undoubtedly running | 


sounded 


In no possible place | 


There it was sure to find plenty of work about | 


which he would not have to trouble his head ; 
and when he found M. Waddington boasting 
of having obtained a foothold in Egypt on 


equal terms with England, and had made sure | 
that the African bee had once more got into | 
' 


he 


the French bonnet, must have smoked one 
of the happiest pipes of these latter years. 
Everything has gone as he must have wished. 
France, with this scheme in her head, broke 
off from the European concert by her wfusal 
to coerce the Turks into obedience to the Ber- 


lin Treaty and by her subsequent abandon- | 


ment of the cause of the Grecks. She then 
plunged into the attack on Tunis, with excuses 


j 


so flimsy and so soon exploded that the expe- 


dition from the first moment excited English 
hostility amd distrust. The only thing that 


could have compensated for this hostility and 


distrust was such rapid and easy success as 
would have dazzled the eyes of the French 
people and satisfied them that the Republic 
knew how to do great things at small cost. 
But this compensation has been denied them. 


They were lucky in having all the successes of | 


the expedition—the capture of Tabarca, Bi- 


serta, and Kef, and the reduction of the Bey to | 


the condition of a French vassal—before the 
late elections. 


gone wrong. The whole African coast, from 


3ut since then everything has | 


Egypt to Morocco, has apparently risen or is | 


ready to rise on them, and the defence of | 
Sfax, for which the Arabs fought from house | 


to house with an obstinacy worthy of the old 
and great days of Islam, would have shown 
that the insurgents were thoroughly in 
earnest, even if their horsemen had not 
begun to carry fire and sword along the whole 
frontier. The reduction of Tunis was sup- 
posed, when undertaken, to be an affair of 
ten thousand men and $2,500,000. Sixty 
thousand men have already been despatched 
to Africa, or are on the way, and $20,000,000 
have been spent or called for, and the end is 
nowhere in sight. The military prospect, as 
seen by the Minister of War, General Farre, 
is so serious that it annoys his colleagues, and 
there is talk of his resigning. It is impossible 
to catch the bands who are ravaging the set- 
tled districts, because they are mounted and 
have Sahara behind them; and in Sahara all 
the men in France could not at this season 
capture or dislodge them without seizing long 
lines of far-off wells, which serve Arab 
purposes by furnishing water occasionally to a 
passing tribe or band, but which could not 
support for a month a European garrison. 
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Nor is the trouble confined the attacks 
of the nomads, or of the malcontent Tunisians 
or Tripolitans. ‘There is much apprehension 
of a general rising in Algeria, where the French 
colonists are still but a handful, living in 
isolated villages and farms in the midst of 


Nation. 


to 


swarms of Mussulmans who have accepted | 


French rule when it seemed inevitable, but 
have never swallowed the belief that it was in- 
terminable. What adds to the complication 
is the beginning of fresh trouble in Egypt at 
the moment when the whole French resources 
would not be too much to maintain a bold 
front in the division of the Egyptian spoil, 
and when the meeting of the three Emperors 
desirable that France 
and worth courting. 


seems to make it most 
should seem formidable 

If the stories which are now told by all 
those who profess to be acquainted with what 
is going on in fhe Mohammedan religious world 
be true, or even half true, the French troubles 
are, however, by no means simply the result of 
Tunisian or Tripolitan dislike of foreign ag- 
gression. They are the result of the Mussul- 
man revival which has now for twelve years 
been spreading among the Arabs, and of which 
vague accounts have been during all that 
period reaching the West. This revival is, or is 
represented to be, a result of the rapid decline of 
the Sultan not only in power but in prestige, 
owing to his governing his dominions under 
Christian dictation. His spiritual headship 
or Caliphate of Islam was originally, it is 
now said, a usurpation, is not two centunes 
old, was never acquiesced in by the Arabs, 
and has, through Turkish ignorance 
sloth, been fatal, or very injurious, to reli- 
gious progress. In other words, the true faith 
has been used and abused simply to build 
up the temporal power of the Sultan ; and 
even if this was tolerable when the Sultan 
was able to defend it and propagate it, it is 
intolerable now that he has a mere 
tool of the Giaour monarchs and only holds his 
dominions on sufferance. There is therefore 
astrong and growing movement among the 
Arabs in favor of setting up a real Caliph of 
the race to which the Prophet belonged, and 
greatest suc- 


and 


become 


to which it owed its earliest and 
cesses. No great increase of religious fervor 
in any sect takes place without a terrible 
increase of hostility to unbelievers, and in the 
Mussulman world this hostility, which occu- 
pies even in ordinary times a foremost place 
among the virtues of the faithful, during a re- 
vival glows with a white heat. The French 
are unlucky in having just now to bear the 
brunt of it. They would probably, owing 
to their position in Algeria, have experienced 
more or less trouble from it even if they 
were in their most peaceable and least aggres- 
sive mood. Their dropping down into Tu- 
nis, however, at this most unpropitious mo- 
ment makes them to the Mussulmans of Ara- 
bia the representatives of all that is most odious 
and dangerous to the true faith. 


THE COPYRIGHT TREATY. 


ACCORDING to recent cable despatches, a 
member of a well-known firm of London 
publishers has come out against the proposed 
copyright treaty on the ground that it is “‘ut- 
terly selfish.” His principal objection is the 
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three months’ clause, which, it has been evi 
dent from the first, is the most serious point 
of disagreement among the negotiating par 
By this clause an English author is 
given three months in which to make his 
bargain with the American publisher after 
first publication in England, and if he does 
not do so his book becomes at the expira 
tion of this period public property, or, to 
speak more accurately, the property of any 
one who desires to steal it. 

The explanation of the insertion of this 
clause in the treaty is that if no time is fixed 
the foreign author may prefer not to take out 
any American copyright at all, which would 
be a truly terrible state of affairs. The 
notion that any English writer is likely to 
restrict himself to an English copyright when 
he knows that he may increase his profits ten 
fold by getting one in this country, is one 


ties, 


which it must have required considerable 
ingenuity to conceive ; but apart from this, 
and assuming—as we may fairly do, in view 
of the general expressions of approval which 
the treaty as a whole has thus far met, both 
from authors and publishers—that there is 
no opposition to the of 
requiring a copyright to be taken out within 


insertion a clause 
some definite period, the question what th 
period should be still remains open. The 
objections to fixing it at three months are 
very serious. Writers of established repute 
tion, whose books always find a ready sale 
in our market—novelhsts, historians, poets, 
and so on, whose names are already well 
known in this country—would find no difficul 
ty in such a clause, because they would prob 
ably under the treaty always be able to com 
plete negotiations with an American publish 
er in advance of publication in either country, 
so that their books would be simultaneously 
put on the American and the English market. 
But new and unknown writers would 
different position. If they published 
England, there would be only a ver! 
chance that they could in three months suc 
ceed in finding an American publisher ready 
to take their book; and to expect any 
American publisher to take the risk of the 
publication of books by new and unknown 


bein a 
first in 
small 


foreigners before their work has been tested in 
the home market, is of The 
result would be that they would be driven, as 


course absurd. 


they now are, to take any English publisher 
they could find, and that unless the book had an 
immediate and unusual success, the publishers 
in this country would simply hold off until 
the expiration of the three months’ period, and 
then they too would do just as they do now— 
that is, they would proceed to republish without 
paying any copyright. In other words, with 
regard to this large class of books, the treaty 
would leave the matter just where it is now. 

The period fixed by the treaty should obvi- 
ously be long enough to test the value of the 
copyright in the home market. For this pur- 
pose a yearisnot atalltoomuch. In the course 
of a year after publication the immediate money 
value of any new book is ascertained. The suc 
cessful author can generally, before that time has 
expired, say to the American publisher: | have 
a thing for sale here which the public desire 
to buy. What will you give me forthe right 
to sell it? 
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present copyright agitation differs from 
all li have preceeded it in having the sup- 


port of the leading publishers of this country. 


But it should not be overlooked that the rea- 
son it has their support is not because they 
have become suddenly impressed with the im- 
morality of international piracy, but because 
the ‘‘ courtesy of the trade ” has broken down, 


find that 


foreign copyrights 


and they the legal possession of 
is the only thing which 
the 


republish for a 


will protect them from “cheap and 


nasty” pirates who mere 
song whatever the others announce that they 
are going to republish for an ordinary price. 
In this sense it is true that their support of the 
treaty is ‘‘selfish:” they are at work to pro- 
that of authors. 
cannot this without incidentally 


authors, but it should not be for- 


tect their own trede and not 
They 


benefiting 


do 


gotten that this is merely an incidental matter 
with them, and their proceedings with regard 
to the treaty will bear a good deal of watching 
on the part of those interested in international 
copyright as a question of property. We are 
not likely to get international copyright at all 
if we do not get it by treaty, nor at any future 
The small 
pirates who are now publishing cheap edi- 


time if we do not get it now. 


tions of foreign books are really supplying | 


the enemies of international copyright with 
the one argument they needed for the sup- 
port of piracy—the demonstrated fact that 
the public is now supplied by means of 
piracy with a literature which is good and 
cheap at the time. It used to be the 
favorite argument of the great publishers that 
an international copyright meant ‘‘ dear 
books.” Now they find that this is just what 
they want too. 


same 


AN AMERICAN IN HUNGARY. 


PRAGUE, August 30, 1881. 

I HAVE just returned from attending, in a 
semi-official capacity, a ‘‘consistory,” part ec- 
clesiastical and part educational, held at Kolos- 
vir, the old capital of Transylvania ; and, as 
this is an opportunity that has befallen no 
American before me, one or two points of obser- 
vation may not be unwelcome. Indeed, since Mr. 
Brace’s memorable visit in 1850, I cannot learn 
that any American has been before me in East- 
ern Hungery, excepting a young theologian, 
Mr. Morison, who visited the country in 1873. 
The name itself, Kolosvér (which you find 
‘*Klausenburg” on your maps), is a token of the 
remoteness of this Magyar population and its 
self-chosen isolation from the common field of 
European culture. 
quite accidental, they 
their medium of communication with European 
thought, and circumstances which I need not 
dwell on led to my appointment as delegate to 
their educational congress. This was composed 
of about fifty official members, clerical and lay, 
most of them representatives of the Székelys, 
or Szeklers, of Eastern Transylvania, Magyars 
of the Magyars, who claim to have held their 
** seat” * in these highlands since the great inva- 
sion of Attila. 

This race may be described as a sort of peasant 
nobility or aristocracy. It is the same that held 
that outpost of Europe for ten centuries, and 
broke the tide of many a Turkish and Tartar in- 
yasion. They were also the backbone of Kos- 
suth’s republic in 1549, and to look at them, one 


* Szeék is Magyar for “ seat.” 
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With a certain felicity not | 
have taken English as | 
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may well believe that they made a formidable 
power in that year of reaction, holding even 
Russia, it is said, at bay: a sturdy and solid 
set of men, such as one seldom sces, most of 
them full-bearded, and the country squires and 
parsons wearing their high, weil-polished boots 
after the fashion of a century ago. 

The proceedings of the council of course were 
ali in the Magyar, or Hungarian, tongue ; but 
understanding that till within fifty years the 
debates of the Hungarian Parliament were held 
in Latin, I prepared my own brief address in 
that language, and was, as I was told, readily 
understood by every one present. The presid- 
ing bishop’s allusion to the presence of an Ame- 
rican delegate had been greeted with a hearty 
chorus of £Vjex !*—an enthusiasm which I need 
not be shy to acknowledge, as it means that 
American sympathy in 1849 is one of their live- 
liest and tenderest recollections to-day. 
of this sympathy at the publicedinner that fol- 
lowed, in words which were at once rendered 
into Hungarian by a friend, and met an in- 
creased warmth and cordiality of response. 

These sturdy men hold that ‘‘ much meat and 
are true conditions of living—an 


I spoke 


much wine” 
experiment which was most generously com- 
pelled upon me during my stay. It would be 
difficult to make the wealth of their hospitality 
understood to one who has not encountered it ; 
or the singular readiness and energy of their elo- 
quence. Every man seemed equally ready—no 
hesitation or embarrassing consciousness ; and I 
listened that day to several hours’ uninterrupted 
flow of speech in a tongue not a syllable of which 
suggests any likeness to anything that the ordi- 
nary student of languages has ever learned. Two 
monosyllables (which stand for wine and beer) 
besides the dissylables I have quoted, are all 
that I can promptly recall, after the floods of 
Magyar discourse to which I listened without 
weariness during those days, besides a play, ad- 
mirably represented on the local stage. The 
language may be described as very fluent and 
very energetic. It is delivered by the speak- 
ers With frequent pauses that turn it into a sort 
of rhythm. I have heard that it is very easily 
and rapidly improvised in verse. Its modulations 
now and then recall German or French. Once I 
seemed to hear a Spanish word or two; but I 
was unable to liken the speech, as a whole, to any- 
thing I had ever heard. Its vocables suggest 
absolutely nothing to the Indo-Germanic com- 
parative philologist, and its study may well be 
believed to be very difficult. I find it hard to 
decide whether it is a greater misfortune for this 
splendid population of eight millions to be thus 
cut off by an impassable barrier from the com- 
mon field, or good fortune that its race-quality 
and flavor should ripen—as it must rapidly, 
under the great impulse it is receiving—witbout 
alteration from outside. A race of great pride 
and self-sufficiency, any contribution it makes 
to the common stock must be purely its own. 
They claim, even now, that theirs are recog- 
nized as the best lyrists and romancers. 

I was surprised at the unembarrassed freedom 
of expression as to the past and present history 
of the country. Of course the native Hunga- 
rians crave political independence; and their 
feeling as to the Eastern Question, which touches 
them so neariy, may perhaps be best explained 
as an irritated alarm at the hint of a Slavic 
power in the southeast which should swamp 
their dear-bought nationality under a flood of 
what is immeasurably inferior. At present, 
however, they accept with extreme and loyal 
content their standing in the twin-empire. The 
Emperor is personally esteemed, and in Buda- 
Pesth I was told more than once of the tears 

* In sound almost exactly “alien,” but with the / often 
quite suppressed, 
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which the Empress shed for Dedik. This magni- 
ficent capital, astonishing in its new growth as 
Chicago, as stately as Vienna, and as noble for 
situation as Edinburgh, is not greatly out of the 
range of common European travel. It is reached 
without effort by the Danube, and should be 
better known than it is as the splendid type and 
pride of Hungarian nationality. Kolosvar is an 
important station midway between Buda-Pesth 
and Bucharest, and this line must become one of 
the most frequented of Eastern travel. 

The clean and careful culture of the Hunga- 
rian gfain-fields contrasts strangely with the 
poverty in the look of the peasantry and their 
squalid huts. But in this I speak of Central 
Hungary, before its wide prairie is cut sharply 
by the remarkable mountain portion of Tran- 
sylvania. To speak of the races one encounters, 
especially towards the east—the gaunt Wal- 
lachs, the music-loving and swarthy gypsics, 
and the “‘ everlasting Jew "—would lead me too 
far from my object, which is little more than to 
illustrate, by one touch of personal experience, 
the existence and the singular interest of that 
unique population whose acquaintance it was my 
good fortune to make. 


GALIANTS LETTERS. 
Paris, August 30. 

THE AbbE Galiani is well forgotten in our age, 
though he had once a sort of popularity in 
France. He was the correspondent of Madame 
@Epinay for twenty years ; he was a friend and 
correspondent of Madame Necker, of Madame 
Geoffrin, of Diderot, of Grimm, of D’Alembert, 
of D’Holbach. He was one of the minor stars in 
the rich constellation of genius and wit which 
may be called the constellation of the philoso- 
phers. There have been already two editions of 
his letters, both very incomplete, both published 
in 1818, one by Barbier (librarian of Napoleon I. 
and of Louis XVIII.) and Salfi (an Italian who 
continued Ginguené’s ‘Literary History of 
Italy’) ; the other by a literary pirate named 
Serieys, who had procuyed copies of the auto- 
graphs, and brought out his edition simultane- 
ously with the other.. Both editions, however, 
are very defective. A new edition, which is the 
work of MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Mau- 
gras, has been made with great care, and consti- 
tutes really an original work. 

‘*Galiani,” says Sainte-Beuve, “is one of the 
most vivacious, original, and gay figures of the 
eighteenth century.” He was born December 
2, 1728, in the kingdom of Naples, at Chieti ; he 
was an apt student, and, as his uncle was arch- 
bishop, Galiani entered the church. He made 
himself known at a very early age by an essay 
on ‘Money.’ Economic questions were very 
much the fashion in the second part of the 
eighteenth century, but were little understood, 
as the science of political economy was still in 
its infancy. Galiani became a member of all the 
academies of Italy. At the age of thirty he was 
appointed Secretary of the Neapolitan Embassy 
in Paris. He was delighted to be sent to a 
place which he called “ the café of Europe,” and 
which was then the intellectual capital of the 
world. He was, however, disappointed at first, as 
many foreigners must be, who find themselves 
plunged for the first time in the ocean of what | 
might call Parisian indifference. Galiani was 
an enfante gaté, a pet, in Naples ; at Paris he 
was at first nothing. He writes in this melan- 
choly vein : 

‘This country seems to be made for an ob- 
scure and forgotten life; each man has only his 
own — foralaw. . . . The bad air, the 
detestable water, everything does violence to 
my Neapolitan temperament ; but the most cruel 
violence of all is done constantly to my good 


sense and tomy nature... . last I 
was presented to the Duc de Choiseul, who con- 
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descended to look at me for one second. I sup- 
pose he does not e xamine affairs as he did me; 
it would be a little superficial. . . . Docu- 
ments which in other countries are framed to 
elucidate serious matters are here bare facts, of 
such a disgusting frivolity that you feel ash: med 
not only to note ‘them, but to know them. And 
why should you know them ? It would be better 
to try to count the waves of the sea than to try 
to know all the follies which occupy a superticial 
and passionate people, full of fire and of levity. 

I am disabused, and see that I am not 
made for Paris. My dress, my features, my 
way of thinking, my natural defects, will al- 
ways render me tnsupportable to the French and 
to myself.” 


This was the first impression. Gleichen and 
Grimm presented the lively little Italian secre- 
tary to Madame @Epinay, to Madame Geoffrin, 
to the Duchesse de Choiseul, to Holbach. Gali- 
ani had much natural esprit, and he soon found 
himself adopted. We shortly find him at home at 
Madame d’Epinay’s, at her country house “de 
la Chevrette,” thus depicted by Diderot : 


and splendid salon of the 
Chevrette, and formed, with our groups, a 
rather agreeable picture. Towards the window 
opening on the garden Grimm was sitting tor 
his portrait. Madame d’ Epinay was leaning on 
the back of a painter icohaar ; an artist, sitting 
on a placet [what we call now a pouf, a 
seat without a back], drew his profile with a 
pencil. . . . M. de Saint-Lambert read ina 
corner the last pamphlet, which I have sent 


“We were in the sad a 


you. I was playing chess with Madame d’Hou- 
detot. The good old Madame Desclavelles, the 


mother of Madame d’Epinay, had about her ali 
her grandchildren, and spoke with them and 
their tutor. The Abbé Galiani entered, and 
with the gentil abbé came gayety, imagination, 
wit, folly, pleasantry, all that makes one forget 
the sorrows of life.” 


Diderot speaks of Galiani’s wit as inexhausti- 
ble. Madame d’Epinay became his intimate 
friend. She needed friends, as oe was much 
neglected by M. d’Epinay, “a man,” ’ says Dide- 
rot, ‘‘who has eaten two millions withous say- 
ing a clever thing, and without doing a kind 
thing.” Galiani was one of the happy few who 
dined with the wise Madame Geoffrin. Grimm 
much admired the natural good sense which was 
concealed under Galiani’s originality ; for this 
is the striking note of the correspondence of the 


Italian abbé—his judgment is excellent, he is 
not led away by the love of paradox. Hequickly 


perceived the defects and the absurdities of the 
philosophers. Heremained himself ; though not 
a sectarian, he lived with sectarians. ‘I cannot 
surrender myself to anybody,” said he, ‘not 
even to the devil.” It would not be very inte- 
resting to explain at length how Galiani fell 
into disgrace with the Duc de Choiseul, and why 
he was suddenly recalled to Naples in 1769. His 
recall was a great blow ; it now seemed to him 
that he could no longer live away from Paris— 
from this choice society which, with all its de- 
fects and failings and absurdities, had taken 
complete possession of him. 

Naples had only three or four salons: the 
English Ambassador Hamilton, Lady Orford, 
the Princess Belmonte, the Princess Ferolite 
kept open house. The manners of Naples were 
an exaggeration of the worst French manners. 
There was some taste, some respect for appear- 
ances, some decorum in the lightest French so- 
ciety : the ladies of Naples were perfectly cyni- 
cal ; they spoke of their lovers as naturally as 
of their husbands. ‘‘I heard a curious conver- 
sation,” says Madame de Saussure in her jour- 
nal, ‘‘at the Princess Ferolite’s. She called the 
Duchess Castel-Pagano by the name of her lover, 
Count Vorbrand [Wurmbrand was the Austrian 
Minister]. The Duchess answered : ‘How odd! 
I often have such distractions; I have called 
Count Vorbrand all the morning Count Kau- 
nitz’ (Count Kaunitz was her lover before Vor- 
brand].” One day Madame de Saussure goes to 
the Princess Belmonte’s and sees a great proces- 
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sion. ‘What was a second spoctacls for me 
was the joy, the agitation of the ladies who were 
on the balcony, and whom I see almost every 
day at the houses of the Princes: 
Belmonte, when they recognized in the proces- 
‘Ecco il tuo 
bello, 


sses Ferolite and 


sion some of their friends or lovers : 


innamorato! Eccoil mio! Ah! come é 


figlio mio, gioja mia ! Dio lo benedica !’” 
Galiani-consoled himself with collecting, and 
writing letters. He made a splendid museum of 
cameos, of medals, of bronzes, of pictures, of 
arms. His library was chosen with great taste. 
He became Minister of the — n Domains, 
and had besides many other functions. His 
house was open to all sential of distinction. 
It is a curious fact that he always preserved se- 
rious tastes, though he liked the most frivolous 
society. He wrote a treatise on ‘The Instincts 
and Habitual Tastes of Man’; another on ‘ The 
Duties of Neutral Princes towards Belligerent 
Princes, and the Duties of Belligerents towards 
Neutrals.’ here and 
there, pages which might be called short essays. 
He constantly refers to his books on the com- 
} 


ne 


His correspondence’ has, 


merce in grain, a favorite subject with him ; 
was, in fact, one of the fathers of political eco- 
nomy. 

It is impossible to analyze a correspondenco 
such as that of Galiani and Madame @Epinay ; 
it is a perpetual exchange, not only of news, but 
also of ideas. Here is a good specimen of Gali- 
ani’s best manner : 


oltaire’s chapter on curiosity 
is magnificent, cahinaia, novel, and true. I con- 
fess that he is right in everything ; he has only 
forgotten to say that curiosity is a passion, or, 
if you like, a sensation, which can only be ex- 
cited when we feel ourselves in a perfect state of 
security. The least danger takes away all our 
curiosity, and we at once only care about our- 
selves and our individuality. You see in this 
fact the origin of all our plays. Givesafe places 
to all the spectators, and then exhibit before 
them a great risk or danger. The safer the spec- 
tator feels, the greater the risk he sees, the more 
he will be interested, and there you have the key 
to all tragic art, comedy, epic poem, ete. You 
must present ver y embarrassed people to other 
eople who are ‘not in the least embarrassed. 
his is so true that you give some comfort to the 

spectator. If it rained in the boxes, if the sun 
shone on the amphitheatre, the play would be 
abandoned. This is also why in every peem, 
dramatic, epic, ete., the versification must be 
happy, the language natural], the diction pure. 
Every bad, obscure verse is like a draught of air 
in your boxes. Thus, curivsity is a consequence 
of idleness, of security, of peace; the mor 
happy a nation is, the more curious it is. Paris 
is the capital of curiosity ; ; Lisbon, N —— Con- 
stantinople have less curiosity. . 

“Another reflection which Voltaire ou; cht to 
have made is this: It is a sensation peculiar to 
man—the animals have not even the idea of it. 

. You can frighten beasts; you cannot 
make them curious. And, as [ have said, fri _ 
is the very opposite of curiosity. The curic 
man is more man than another man. Newton 
was so curious that he enquired into the causes 
of the motion of the moon, of the tides, ete. The 
most curious people is therefore richer in men 
than any other. ‘This is the best eulogy that can 
be passed on the Vadauds of Paris.” 


**T confess that ¥ 





As Galiani himself observes to Madame d’Epi- 
nay, this is a profound thought, and you will 
find in it a corner of the human heart : man can 
be defined “a curious animal.” Such essays are 
apt to become tedious where they are carried 
too far and are too long; but the hand of Galiani 
never becomes heavy, though he was an econo- 
mist. He had essentially acquired the Parisian 
art of never exhausting a subject. 

Poor Galiani was never able to return to Paris. 
He was loaded with honors by his sovereign, but 
also with duties. ‘I live not, having nobody 
with whom I could live.” He died on the 30th 
of October, 1787, aged only fifty-eight years. 
He was buried in the Chiesa dei Celestini a 
Chiaja. Voltaire wrote, on his ‘Dialogues on 
the Commerce in Grain,’ to Diderot: “It seems 
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“i together to 
letter Voltaire 
one been 


as if Plato and Moliére had work: 
*: and in another 
ental: ‘* Never has 
Galiani was 


write this book 
Says to D’ Arg 

more gayly in the right.” , indeed, 
a curious mixture of Neapolitan and of 
His letters will be read with 


any 


gayvety 
Italian wisdom. 
much interest by those who are very familiar 
with the French society of the cighteenth cen 


tury. 


Notes 


announce for the 
*He Giveth His 
illustrated from designs by Miss 


SuEPaArD, Boston, 


ison Mrs. 


LEE & 
coming sea Browning's 
Beloved Sleep,’ 
L. B. 
‘Hannah Jane,’ 
nile picture-books—* Our Little Ones,’ edited by 
Oliver Optic, and ‘The Four-Footed Lovers,’ by 
Frank Albertson; and ‘ Ralegh,’ in Mr. 
9 rowle’s series of ‘‘ Heroes of History.” A. 
+; Armstrong & Son's list also caters to youth 
rar tastes in ‘The May-Blossom ; or, the Princess 
and her People,’ and ‘Shaksperisn Tales in 
Verse,’ both adorned with colored prints; and 
in ‘ Peter Traw],’ by the late W. H. G. Kingston. 
They will publish besides : ‘ A phage ac Tour 
in Picturesque Lands,’ a holiday gift-book with 
many woodcuts ; ‘The Nature and Function of 
Art, more especially of Architecture,’ by Leo 
pold Eidlitz ; ‘ History of Religion in En 
by John Stoug! D.D.; ‘ Apologetics,’ 


Humphrey ; E. R. Locke’s dialect poem 


freely illustrated ; two juve 


Geo, 


gland,’ 


iton, by the 


late Prof. Henry B. Smith; more volumes in 
the series called ‘* Heroes of Christian History ” 
and finally, a ‘Primer of United States History.’ 


—‘ The Land of 
known Ca 


Gold,’ a tale of "49, by “a well 
n,” is in the press of A. Wil 
liams & Co., Boston.—~Harper & Bros. 
prepared a new edition of W. Hamiltor 
‘Camp-Life ; or, the Tricks of Trapping and 
Trap-Making.’——* ¢ Cradle,’ an original 
rhyme and picture-book for children, with coi- 
ored illustrations, will be shortly published by 
R. Worthington.—Reprints of Hill's * Veteri 
nary Pathology,’ Fleming’s * Veterinary Sur- 
gery,’ and Armatage’s ‘Veterinarian’s Pocket 

are promised by William R. 


liforni: 


have 


1 Gibson's 


‘at’s 


Remembrancer 
Jenkins. 

—A General Index to the ninety-six volumes 
of the Eclectic is the latest of the 
Q. P. Index series (Bangor, Me.). 
of the most open and attractive, 

it cannot be expected 
er the numerous signs from * to 34, it is a 
t given at the foot of 


VWagazine 
Typographi- 
cally it is one 
but as those who consult 
to mast 
pity a running key was n 
each page, as in the pronouncing dictionaries, 
The Index to Scribner’s will be ready by Oct. 15. 
—tThe eighteeuth volume of Procce At of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society is to an uncom- 
mon degree occupied with biographical notices 
ff deceased members, and these by no means all 
date. This deprives the contents of 
freshness, though the notices are 
that of the late 
Greene institutes 


of recent 
some of their 
generally entertaining. In 

George Sumner, Prof. G. W. 
an interesting comparison between him and his 
brother ator. In other respects the geno- 
ral reader will find his taste best consulted by 
Prof. Young account of the orations 
for the degree of M.A. at Harvard from 1655 to 
1791 ; the controversy over Puritans and Quakers 
between Dr. Ellis and Mr. Whittier ; and Mr. 
Winthrop’s paper on the John Hampden portrait 
at the White House. Mr. Winthrop exposes 
erroneous tradition that Hamp- 
den came over to Plymouth Colony in 1622 
for a brief visit. Yet the mistake has been 
propagated anew in Munro’s ‘History of Bris- 
tol, R. L,’ published this year (p. 61). The 
illustrations are chiefly portraits, but there is an 


the Se 


*’s amusing 


once more the 
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‘> ierD) 
he 

‘ t print « Har i 
( ! i Simiii hw i icvé 
miblished, somewhat fresh 
ip, i e * Harvard Bool The Curator 

1% Museu American Archeology 

1 th \ wnents it is I veenth anni 
report the | of al b { « vorkers, to- 
her wi ‘ t xplor tions on be- 
half of the Museum for want of funds, His list 
of acquisitions during the vear ought to prompt 

the lil 1 to end t] institution effectivel 
| som t belated report of Commi 

siol J.D ue and his assistant Mr. G. F 
Beeker on tl ning exhibit of the Paris Expo- 
sition of i. ( many pourts of interest 
‘ for laymen Particular] tl rue of 
the ch pi on Portugal OE At the 
model Saint Domingo mines the remains of 
Roman workings for three centuries after Au- 
rustu those of Laurium the remains of 
Greek, are described with sympathetic detail. 


At the latter, modern companies are now smelt- 


ing the ancient slag and waste, whose volume 
indis ites i ! al ane silver product of $545,000, - 
0U0 in 2 period of seven centuries, active and in- 
active The Poolsseller announces the inten- 
tion of the Messrs. Longman to issue some of 
their “first-class copyright books” at popular 
prices, a videnced by their selling Mrs. Bras- 
sey’s ‘Voyage in the Sunbeam,’ with all its 
woodcuts, for sixpence. The movement seems 
in important one, Smith, Elder & Ce. have 
in press the journals and letters of Caroline Fox, 
the intimate friend of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, Sterling, Whewell, Bunsen, ete.—In 
the Schoo? Builetin and N. Y. State Edueational 
Journal for September, apropos of some expur- 
gated American editions of Shakspere, it is 
incidentally mentioned that the writer lately 
‘visited a certain Union school in this State” 
and found the teacher innocently engaged in 


r George Sam's * Elie et Lui’ as a text-book 
He 
‘something standard,” supposed any- 
thing of George Sand’s to be, and took the work 
He was disa- 


usin 
for his class of ‘‘ four or five young ladies.” 
wanted 
» price suited him. 


whose catalo 


aa?) 


bused before the readings had gone too far. 


il kind of 


in Berlin on September 1. 


An origin: 


journal began publication 
It is called Die Tiq- 
Rundsechau: Zeitung fiir Nichtpolitiker, 
by Friedrich 
by a large number of literary 


; , 
tiche 


and is edited Bodenstedt, assisted 


men and scholars. 


We suppose no daily was ever before started 
with the avowed object of eschewing politics, or 


The 


this Daily Review, however, is con- 


treating such subjects but incidentally. 
editor of 
vinced that 


there are ‘“‘ hundreds of thousands 


of newspaper res 
bles of parti 
*h shall coloriessly report the simple facts, 
vwithout discussion or leading articles, and, while 
religious questions, shall keep 
the reader fully informed of the progress mak- 
human activity. It 
will give an equal amount of space to purely en- 


vders who are tired of the squab- 
; and sects, and long for a journal 


wl 
entirely ignoring 
ing in all other spheres of 


tertaining matter.” This, moreover, is by no 


means the only point in which the Rundschay 


will be superior to previously existing journals. 


In contrast to these, ‘‘ which have lived but a 
single day, t Rundschau will not grow old 
twixt dawn and eve, but will be a storehouse of 


literary so @s daily to supply the place 


of a weekly and monthly journal.” The price is 


as attractive as the prospectus, being but 34 per 

annum. 

ad 7 J \ b | 7 2 
—Edward Strahan’s article on Frederick A. 


Bridgman in the October Harper’s unites rare 


literary excellence with sound criticism, and 
lisplays personal intimacy with and regard for 


without 
Thes 


subiect 


S, 


abandonment of private 
judgment. qualities make it the leading 


’ 
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tic f the mtumber : but we must add that no- 
where will one find sketched more graphically, 
in so few words, the traits of atelier life in Paris, 
nd that several fine woodcuts after Bridgman’s 
pai i xhibit well the versatility of this 
skilrul artist. Edward Strahan pronounces his 
rchwological work a misdirection of talent, like 
their common master’s, Gérome, at seeing one of 


whose Oriental pieces lately an Arab ** spat on 


the ground in token of utter rejection.” So, 
thinks our writer, ‘the implacable Clio, wher- 
ever in the immensity she is, looks upon the 


Egyptians and Assyrians of our best restorers, 
and spits ambrosially upon the ground.” <A 
theme of a very different order, ‘Cotton and 
its Kingdom,” is treated forcibly and with know- 
ledge by Mr. Henry W. Grady. 
the cotton-growing area has been enlarged by 
of 
production ” 
He also traces the splitting up of the 
t plantations at the South after 1867, and 


He shows how 


the use fertilizers, so that the ‘‘area of low 
is moving away from the Atlantic 
States. 
crea 
points to signs of a counter-movement—‘‘ a sure 
though gradual rebunching of the small farms 
into large estates, and a tendency towards the 
re-establishment of a land-holding oligarchy.” 
This has arisen from the system of credits of 
which we heard much a few 
but which we incline to think has begun to 
itself reader is left to 


so years 


Ao 
ago, 


correct more than the 


infer. Northern capital, as Mr. Grady notes, 
has gone into the South to an enormous ex- 
tent, and is competing with the usurers di- 
rectly and indirectly ; more and more that 


section is supporting itself by provisions of 
its own growth ; factories are rapidly multiply- 
ing, and “‘ during the present summer, the hot- 
test ever known, not a Southern mill has stopped 
for one day or hour on account of the heat ”"— 
which cannot be said of the North. This dis- 
proves for the hundredth time the old climatic 
excuse for slave labor. Mr. Grady remarks the 
easily-explained fact that though cotton is the 
main crop with which the negro is concerned, 
“it does not enter into his social life, catch his 
sentiment, or furnish the occasion for any of his 
pleasures. . . None of those tuneful melo- 
dies with which he beguiles his work or gladdens 
his playtime acknowledge cotton as a subject or 
an incident.” One asks if it will always be so, 
when the memory of the taskmaster shall have 
faded away. Those of our readers who enjoyed 
a year ago the series of letters on “‘ English Jour- 
nalism” published in the Nation will be glad to 
return to them with the aid of the portraits and 
other illustrations to Mr. Joseph Hatton’s first 
paper on “‘ Journalistic London,” and of the ad- 
ditional gossip he is able to furnish. He dis- 
claims, perhaps unnecessarily, all intention to be 
formal and orderly in the presentation of his 
subject, and, beginning with Fleet Street and 
its adjacent courts, contrives to say more of 
Punch and the Daily News than of any other 
papers. Incidentally he controverts the Nation 
correspondent’s estimate of the provincial press, 
as based on their relations to Mr. Gladstone. 
Portraits of Mr. F. C. Burnand, now the editor 
of Punch, and of Messrs. J. R. Robinson, F. H. 
Hill, Archibald Forbes, and Justin McCarthy, 
of the Daily News, will be new to most of Har- 
per’s American subscribers. The charming illus- 
trations of ‘‘ A Berkshire Road,” by Mr. Wm. H. 
Gibson, and of ‘‘ Adirondack Days,” by Mr. 
Henry Vane, are fresher than their titles. The 
Editor, in his Easy Chair, has some proper 
comments on the social rehabilitation of Baker 
Pasha. 

—One is reminded by renewed mention of the 
humble but devoted bequest of the late Dr. 8. 
Habel to the Smithsonian Institution, in Prof. 
Baird’s report for 1880, how singularly this bene- 
ficent agency has been overlooked by liberai 
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sivers ever since its foundation. Fifteen hun; 
dred doliars, vielding six per cent., is, we be- 
lieve, the total endowment apart from Smith 
son’s bequest and the Government subventions ; 
and accordingly ninety dollars is solemnly dedi- 
eated to the annnal prosecution of ethnological 
The sum of 





and archeological research. 
090 is needed to raise the endowment to $1,000,- 
000, Meantime, however, the National Museum 
has been built to Prof. Baird’s entire satisfaction, 
at of “less than $5 per square foot of 
ground floor,” or ‘‘ about six cents per cubic foot 
of capacity.” The Centennial and other collec- 
tions in the Armory Building are being trans 
ferred to the Museum, but the Armory will 
still be used as a sort of storage and lumber 


a cost 


room, particularly in connection with the U.S 
Fish Commission. The cost of the international 
exchanges of which the the 
medium has grown with the business itself till 


Smithsonian is 
now it is nearly $10,000 a year, and Congress is 
to be approached with a request for a special 
appropriation to mect this invaluable outlay. 
In the enumeration of accessions to the Museum 
it is remarked that Mr. F. A. Ober’s collection 
‘series of West Indian birds by far 
The 


Binney’s 


makes the 
the most complete of any in existence.” 
same can nearly be said of Mr. W. G. 
addition by gift to the American Land Shells. 
Of exceptional interest when repaired and put 
in good shape will be the late George Catlin’s 
collection of Indian paintings and 
The archives of the Centennial Commission of 
1876 are to be deposited in the Museum. Pro 
bably no other institution in the world observes 
the practice of the Smithsonian (established by 
Prof. Henry) of stereotyping or electrotyping 
everything published by it. The wisdom of this 
from a commercial point of view has often been 
discusséd, but that nothing should be allowed 
to get out of print seems a sound principle when 
‘the diffusion of knowledge ” is the sole object. 


custonis. 


—The Census Office has recently published, ina 
bulletin, the statistics of the production of cop 
per in the United States. Thirteen of the 
States and Territories are producers of this 
metal, the principal facts in regard to which are 
as follows : 


Value of 
Product. 


Produet lbs. 
of Copper. 















I 1c a akneshinsécindencbaid 45,830,262 $7,979,232 
are 85,080 LOTLS 
Maryland.......... LUA, O40 1,200 
Missowri..... 230,717 5,720 
Nortn Caroling 1,640,000 : 0 
Pennsyivania 476,508 0 
Tennessee........... Not reported 

Vermont.... 2,047,804 GO0,495 
Wisconsin. 18,087 1,549 


Colorado.... 
Arizona.. 
Idaho.... 
California 


| 5,764,460 Not rep’t’d 
The total production reported was 56,855,648 
pounds of ingot copper. To this is to be added 
the small production of Tennessee, in which State 
294 tons of copper ore were mined. Of the total 
production of the country not less than four- 
fifths was derived from the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. One county of Michigan, Houghton, 
produced more than 70 per cent. of the total pro- 
duct, and, it may be added, a very large propor- 
tion of this came from one highly successful 
mine, the ‘“‘Calumet and Hecla.” Professor 
Pumpelly shows that the net income from all 
copper-nining property is very nearly two and 
one-half millions of dollars, a proportion of the 
total capital invested of nearly eight per cent. 
It requires 62 cents capital to produce a pound of 
copper yearly. Of this capital 77 4-10 per cent. is 
in land, 18 39-100 per cent. is in the plant, and 4 
21-100 per cent. is required to carry the current 
expenses. About one-third of the value of the 
product is paid as wages and one-sixth for sup- 
plies. Since 1870 the product has increased 116 
41-100 per cent. in weight and 70 25-100 in value. 
The number of employees has increased only 13 
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j-1U per cent., while the capital has increased 305 
per cont. The gain in production per hand has 
i) per cent., owing to the great yield of 
the Calumet and Hecla mine, which controls, in 


increased 


large measure, all these averages, and to the more 
extended use of machinery and high explosives. 


—From another bulletin by Prof. Pumpelly it 
appears that ir 
of the States. The 
ments” (by 
tinct nines) is given as 801, baving a possible an- 
The 
actual product of these mines during the census 
year was but little over one-half this amount, 
namely, 7,005,417 tons. To this is to be added 
what Professor Pumpelly terms the “ irregular 
product,” that is, the ore mined by private par- 
ties in a small way, which amounts to a little 


m ore is mined in twenty-three 
total number of ‘ establish- 


which term is presumably meant dis- 


nual output estimated at 15,395,235 tons. 
} 


over 


8,022,¢ 


a million tons, making a total product of 
393 tons (the ton of 2,000 pounds being 
everywhere understood), estimated to be worth 
Of the 
Pennsylvania takes 
the lead, with 2,175,415 tons, followed by Michi- 
gan with 1,554,712, and New York with 1,259,- 
959 tons. New produced 799,545 and Ohio 
604,241 tons. Virginia, witha capacity for an 
annual product of 1,404,440 tons, produced but 
170,099. The 
manufacture of Bessemer steel 


at the place of production $22,975,545, 


iron-producing States, 


Jerse 


mines which produce ore for the 
come nearest to 
[t is worthy of note that 
the ores of Michigan are valuedata much higher 


the possible product. 
‘ate than those of Pennsylvania, or, indeed, of any 
large-produciag State, on account of the higher 
percentage of iron which they contain, and this 
in spite of their greater distance from a market. 
Further, the total production exceeds by more 
than 300,000 tons the amount reported as con- 
sumed in iron-manufacturing establishments, 
by Mr. Swank, in Bulletin No. 94. In view of 
the fact that there was a searcity of iron ore in 
1879, and that, consequently, many new mines 
were opened whose stocks failed to reach con- 
sumers before 1880, the two results are easily to 
be reconciled. A great advance over the re- 
turns for 1870 is in general apparent. In the 
number of establishments there is a gain of 


90 per cent.: of employees, 109 per cent.; of pro- 
1 pio) 


duct, 105 per cent. The discrepancy between 
the last two items is due to the fact already 
noted, that many new mines were opened in 
1879-3) which were not immediately produc- 


tive. The amount of wages paid has increased 38 


per cent., that paid for material 120 per cent.,. 


and the total capital, 249 percent. The value 
per ton of product has decreased between 25 and 
26 per cent., but the total value has increased 74 
per cent. In conclusion Professor Pumpelly 
says : “ Viewing the iron lands returned as a 
whole, they are capable of keeping up the pre- 
sent annual yield for an _ indefinite time.” 
Furthermore, taken as a whole, the present 
valuations of iron property are very far from 
extravagant, though the period during which 
they were made, the summer of 1880, was a time 
of great activity in this interest. 


—It may be worth the while of weather-ob- 
servers to note the approximate coincidence be- 
tween the interval separating the two dark days 
in New England (May 19, 1780, and September 
6, 1881) and nine times the sunspot cycle of 
eleven years. 


—Sir John Lubbock’s address at the Jubilee 
Meeting of the British Association, at York, 
on August 31, consisted of a summary of the 
principal scientific discoveries of the last half 
century, with especial reference to those with 
which the Association was directly concerned. 
The report of the lecture takes up six closely 
printed columns of the London Times ; and some 


1rQQ_] 


°° 
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idea of the comprehensiveness of modern science 
is given by the fact that the lecturer was never- 
theless obliged at the end to regret that there 
were almost innumerable researches of great 
interest and importance during the last fifty 
years to which he had been unable to refer. 
In no department, perhaps, has so complete 
a revolution taken place as in biology, which, 
indeed, was not accepted as a term for a dis- 
tinct section of the society until 1866, and only 
after much controversy, although it has been 
rightly said that at the present day biolory 
proper and its subsection anthropology form, as 
a rule, the most interesting meetings of the series 
connected with the Association. Considering 
Sir John’s own useful labors in biology, it was 
but natural that he should begin with it. 
few dozen lines he gives an admirable synop- 
sis of the Darwinian theory. The four axioms 
which he says the theorv is based are 
worth quoting. They are: (i) That 
animals or plants in nature are identical in all 
(2) that the offspring tend to in- 
herit the peculiarities of their parents ; (5) that 
of those which come into existence only a 
small number reach maturity ; (4) that those 
which are, on the whole, best adapted to the 
circumstances in which they are placed are most 
likely to leave descendants. The grand result of 
the establishment of these principles has been to 
show that the differences in form and color and 
organization of living beings all have a raison 
Wétre, being conditioned by surrounding circtuin 
stances, and another still grander result has been 
the classification of organic beings not on prin 
ciples of external resemblance but on community 
of descent, “‘the hidden bond which naturalists 
had been unconsciously seeking.” 
logy, which *‘may almost be said to have been 
created in the last half century,” the great law 
has been established that the history of the in 
dividual is a mere recapitulation of the history of 
the race, or, as the lecturer puts it, ** just as the 
contents and sequence of the rocks teach us the 
past history of the earth, so is the gradual de- 
velopment of the spevies indicated by the struc- 
ture of the embryo and its developmental 
changes.” From data furnished by Dr. Giin- 
ther, the conclusion is drayn that as 
descriptive biology by far the greater number 
of species now recorded have been named and 
described within the last half century. The total 
number of animals described up to L831 
only 70,009, while now the number is at least 
320,000. But even now the British Museum con 
tains some 12,000 species of insects alone whicl 
have not yet been described, and Sir John thinks 
that there is not a single species which would not 
repay the devotion of a life-time. 


Ina 


on 
no two 


respects ; 


In embryo- 


regards 


was 


—After brief allusion to Darwin's discoveries 
relating to the devices which flowers resort to in 
order to secure the visits of insects for purposes 
of cross-fertilization, Sir John passes on to the 
theory of spontaneous generation, which received 
so much attention at the recent medical congress 
at London, in connection with the germ theory 
of diseases. Coming to anthropology, on which he 
is himself an authority, he expresses the epinion 
that we have no satisfactory evidence as yet of 
man’s presence in pre-glacial or even miocene 
times, although he thinks it well established that 
man inhabited Europe during the milder periods 
eof the glacial epoch. In geology the theory of 
violent periodical convulsions has been super- 
seded by Lyell’s doctrine that the forces in ope- 
ration at the present day suffice to account for all 
the changes of the past; and as regards the 
physical character of the earth, the theory that 
it consists of a fluid interior covered by a thin crust 
has yielded to the evidence that it is a solid body. 
It has also been clearly shown that most of 
the great Swiss and Italian lakes occupy true 
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the 


basins sco Pp “l by lacier out 


uin voleanic cones have 
acquired their form by the accumulations of 
lava and ashes ejected from one or more cra 


ters. 


rock, and that in the m: 


Astronomers have discovered the planet 
Neptune, and increased the ! 


number of known 
, ’ 


minor planets from four to two hundred and 


twenty, shown that our earth is but a frac 
tion of one out least 
worlds. Comte predicted in 1542 that man would 


never succeed in finding out the chemical com: 


and 


of at seventy-tive million 


sition and mineralogical structure of the heaven 
ly bodies, but spectrum analysis has within a 
few years accomplished this 
bility, 


possi bilities of science.” 


supposed impossi 
unsafe it is to limit the 
As to the future of 
Helmholtz has sh 


“showing how 


our solar system, wn that 


is due to his continued shrini 
with little if any dimi 
nution, for several miilion years, Some seven 
the sun 


, like so mans 


the sun's heat 


ing, and will continue, 


teen millions of years hence, however, 


} ) 
4 COM 


will probably be dead anc 


other worlds the existence of which has been 


demonstrated by astronomers. Helmholtz’s dis 
and 


tions about the color-sense and various pheno 


coveries Gladstone and Geiger’s specula 


mena of color are also referred to in poetic lan 
guage, after which the various applications mad 


of electricity in the telezraph, telephone, micro 
phone, ete., are briefly mentioned. In economi 
* the establishment of the doctrin free trade 


as ascientific truth falls within the period under 
| 


review.” Ineducation much yet remains to be 
Indeed, S 
am 


gards the present system of education in En 


done in behalf of science. ir John re 
landas “little less than a national misfortun 
—Upwards of two years ago we noti 
first cartographbical fruits of the topo; l 
of Attica undertaken by the Imperial 
German Institute at Athens (‘ Atlas von Athen,’ 
Berlin, D. Reimer). ° 


survey 


The two maps of the city 
and its suburbs contained in that beautiful work 

one showing the ancient city superimposed on 
the 
general map of Attica, with some modilications 
and with a complete indication of ancient re 
maius down to this year’s discoveries, The 
W. Athens contai 


litted, but insts 


the modern—are now reissued as part of 
l 


en 
ned in the 
ive on the 


larged map of 8. 
* Atlas’ 


original scale of 1:12500 two maps of the Peirzus 


id we hx 


ison 
Peninsula, ancient and modern, quite equal in 
delicacy and fineness of execution to those of the 
capital proper. 
which 


The illustrative text, in quarto 


shape, accompanies the folio, dwells 


chiefly upon the archwology of the port, and is 
‘a t=] ] 


well supplied with diagrams. If Bismarck 
wishes to enjoy 1t, he must reconcile himself to 
the Roman print. From the same house we 


have received a new map of Middle Italy, show- 
ing, on a scale of a quarter of an inch to the 
mile, the topography of that interesting region 
with a fulness and authority never before ap 
proached except in the divers sources to which 
Dr. Kiepert of which, 
notably the latest Italian Government surveys, 
are not yet accessible to the public. Special at- 
tention has been paid to indicating the heighis 
of mountains and the sites, even if ruined, of an- 
cient towns and cities, of which the classical 
everywhere accompany the modern ; 
while the old Roman roads are laid down in red 


has resorted, some 


names 


as far as they are known or can be conjectured, 
An enlarged side-map exhibits the environs of 
Rome. The whole work is calculated to be of 
the greatest utility to scholars and tourists, and, 
being in four plates, can be conveniently car- 
ried, either unmounted or mounted and between 
quarto covers. Like the one above mentioned, it 
deserves to be in every higher institution of 
learning. We ought to add that the district em- 
braced includes ancient Latium, Campania, 
Samnium, with the southern parts of Etruria 
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ind the country of the Sabini, and that the no- 
! cl re wholly Italian and Latin. 

ll another map of Dr. Kiepert’s, that of 
the Southeastern European Peninsula, is com 
pleted by a third sheet just issued by Reimer. 
It shows the southern half of Greece and the 
Archipelago, together with Crete and part of 
\sia Minor ; while a side-map gives in detail the 
Hellespont and vicinity, including, of course, 


the sites of Hissarlik and Bunarbashi. Finally, 
t large share of middle Europe is embraced in a 
fine political wall-map of Germany, in nine 
sheets, revised by Richard Kiepert. Copen- 
hagen and part of Sweden on the north ; Nor- 
wich and Ipswich, Rouen and Chartres and 
Bourges on the west ; Modena on the south ; and 


the east, indicate its 
together, the 
lications exhibit in greater or less detail nearly 
the 
ward from the Rhone and the Seine as far as the 


Temesvir on generous 
scope. Taken foregoing pub- 


whole of the Continent eastward and south- 
meridian of the Bosphorus. 

Friiulein Brandt, of Berlin, and Herr Winkel- 
mann, of Hamburg, have already gone to Bay- 
reuth to study their réles of Kundry and Parsifal 
under Wagner’s personal instruction. To pre- 
vent any repetition of the accidents which oc- 
curred in 1576, and also to give more variety, 
Fray Materna, of Vienna, and Herr Vogel, of 
Munich, as well as Herr Jiiger and Frau Vogel, 
» with Brandt and Winkelmann in 
The other parts have been assigned 


will alternat 
these parts. 

to Searia, Siehr, Reichmann, Beck, Schelper, and 
Hill, Lilli Lehmann, who sang and swam the 
role of the first Rhine daughter at Bayreuth, and 
is now a leading vocalist at the Berlin Opera, 
has requested the manager, Herr von Hiilsen, to 
accept her resignation. The reason assigned for 
this st feels offended because the 
role of Dinorah has been taken from her and as- 
signed to Frl. Tagliani. According to the usual 
custom Hiilsen will now lay the matter before 
to accept her 
This will be interpreted as a com- 


pis that she 


the Emperor, who will refuse 
resignation. 
pliment by Lilli, and in consequence all parties 
will be satisfied and happy. Next summer Fr. 
Lehmann will again make her appearance at 
Bayreuth, this time as leader of the flower-girls. 


THE SOUTH OF TO-DAY. 


The South of To-day. <A Series of Letters. 
New York Zribune Extra No. $1, August, 
1SS1. 

Wer desire to call the special attention of our 


readers to these letters upon the South which 
have appeared from time to time since the be- 
ginning of the year in the Tribune, and are 
now reproduced in a “‘ 7ribune Extra.” They 
are a contribution of exceptional importance to 
our knowledge of the actual conditions of the 
Southern States. The author went to the South 
for the purpose of observing the state of society 
in all classes and in all regions, and of reporting 
his With these objects he has 
visited during the present year every Southern 
State, has associated familiarly with men of 
every condition, has seen life both in town and 
country, on the plantation and in the factory, 
has examined schools and prisons, and given 
ttention to whatever might enable him to form 


observations. 


f 
a 


a comprehensive and correct judgment concern- 
ocial, political, and industrial conditions 
the Southern community. 
The extent and variety of his observations give 
to them, however, the least part of their value. 
No one can read these letters without speedily 
discovering that their writer possesses unusual 
qualifications as an observer; that he unites 
quick and well-trained faculties with sound and 
balanced judgment ; that he is well equipped for 


ing the 


and tendencies of 





| 


The Nation. 


his work by previous study of social questions 
and reflection upon them; that his candor is 
conspicuous, and that he is free from any parti- 


san prejudice or personal prepossessions which 


itement of his conclusions. 


might warp the st 
We have ldom read a record of travels 
that gave evidence of more absolute trust- 


And this is not the result of simply 
adry and cold intelligence, for the letters are 
f but reserved feeling, and frequent- 
ly display a shrewd wit and cheerful bumor. 
From a merely literary point of view they are 


worthing 


strong 


excellent ; they are free from newspaper slang, 
and written in direct and often vigorous Eng- 
lish, though they exhibit not infrequently the 
marks of haste in composition, and lack of oppor- 
tunity of revision. 

We are well aware that in thus speaking of 
these remarkable letters we 
to the charge of being prepossessed in their 
favor, by the fact that they very strikingly con- 
d by the Nation during 


lay ourselves open 


firm the views express: 
the past ten years or more in respect to the con- 
dition of the South, and the true methods of 
dealing with the problems of reconstruction. 
The principles we find full 
justification both in the bright and in the dark 
side of the South of To-day. We cannot but 
congratulate the Tribune its 
dence and frankness in thus giving to the pub- 
lie the most effective confutation of opinions 
with 
has asserted as essen- 


have maintained 


upon indepen- 


which it has maintained persistency, 
and of doctrines which it 
tial to nat And even the Tyi- 
bune will, we are confident, agree with us that 
sinte the publication of Mr. Olmsted’s admira- 
ble book concerning the South before the war, 
there has been no published study of the condi- 


tions of the Southern States so valuable as this 


ional salvation. 


by its own special correspondent. 

From a in which all is interesting and 
instructive it is difficult to select any special 
passages as of more interest than the rest, but 
we would ca!l particular attention to the writer’s 
vivid representation in various letters of diffe- 
rent aspects of that state of semi-civilization 
characteristic of a large portion of the Southern 
people, by which the political problem—the 
problem, that is to say, of a republican govern- 
ment and the orderly administration of the laws 
—is so gravely complicated. The three letters on 
“The Southern Side of the Story,” ‘‘ The Sup- 
pression of the Negro Vote,” and “ The Evils of 
a Corrupted Ballot,” are masterpieces of fair 
statement, and are full of information equally 
needed at the North and at the South. We 
should be glad of space to quote largely from 
them, but they deserve to be read in full by 
every one who desires to take an intelligent 
part in the discussion of Southern affairs. As 
the writer justly says: ‘‘ Acquaintance on the 
part of the American people with the essen- 
tial facts of the case must be the basis of any 
method or course of action which is to lead to 
real improvement in the ‘Southern situation,’ 
or toany genuine solution of its difficulties.” As 
yet the people are very inadequately informed. 
“The heed of reporting as distinguished from 
advocacy or argument, and from novel-writing, 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. There is 
excellent opportunity and abundant material for 
the construction of novels and romances dealing 
with Southern life and its conditions, but suclf 
works of art” (we commend this to Judge Tour- 
gee and his admirers) ‘‘do not furnish the best 
method for conveying to the Northern people 
the knowledge .which they require, to enable 
them rightly to understand the actual facts of 
Southern life, and of the relations between the 
two races.” 

The conclusions arrived at by the writer after 
his wide tour of observation have, as was to be ex- 


work 
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pected, a twofold character. On the whole, hope- 
fulness predominates in his general view. He 
finds the great need of the South, as it is the great 
need indeed of the North also, to be education, 
intellectual and moral. The South, according 
to his report, feels this need widely, and in many 
regions is making creditable effort to supply it. 
It is eager that the National Government should 
assume the duty of assisting in the work. ‘‘ The 
‘subsidy’ view of government is strongly held 
in the South, and henceforth the most deter- 
mined champions of centralization will be found 
in that part of the country.” The South now 
feels herself part of the Union, and means to 
take advantage of being so. She has put the 
war behind her ; she has resolutely set her face 
forward and not backward. Wherever the 
writer of these letters went he found in this re- 
spect the same spirit. 

The modus vivendi established between the 
whites and the blacks is on the whole not a bad 
one, though in many places the black cannot se 
cure his legal rights asa voter. This deprivation 
is likely to be temporary, forin the long run its evil 
consequences will affect tlie white no less than the 
black race, and the break-up of the “solid” South 
now in progress will lead to attempts by the lead- 
ers of rival parties to draw out rather than to 
suppress the black vote. The negro is not about 
to belong for ever to the Republican party. The 
suppression of the negro vote is nothing more 
than was natural, nay inevitable, as we have 
often shown, under the conditions of the recon- 
structed States. It is a proof not so much of the 
perversity of the Southern whites as of their 
perplexity. They were in a desperate dilemma, 
and they chose that horn of it which seemed to 
offer the best chance of protecting the imme- 
diate material interests of society. New Eng- 
land itself, under similar circumstances, could 
not be trusted to choose differently. Improve- 
ment in education, improvement in material 
conditions, the gradual increase of confidence in 
established order, the slow diffusion of property 
among the negroes, and the consequent quicken- 
ing of their intelligence, will ultimately make 
the ballot-box as open and as honest in Missis- 
sippi as itis in New York. The shotgun and the 
tissue-ballot are already dropping out of use. 

The remarks of the writer on the labor ques- 
tion generally, in reference to white as well as 
to black labor, on the question of emigration, 
on the growth of Southern manufactures, and 
on the results of the common lack of thrift 
among all classes, are distinguished by sobriety 
and good sense. In fact these letters are so full 
of matter of importance that deserves attentive 
consideration, they are of such historic value as 
a truthful record of aspects and conditions of 
society such as have never elsewhere existed, 
that we trust they will not only have a wide cir- 
culation in their present shape, but will also be 
reprinted in a volume for preservation. We are 
confident that a publisher would find it for his 
interest thus to reprint them, and the permission 
for their republication could undoubtedly be ob- 
tained. 

= 


BUDDHIST SUTTAS. 


Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali by T. 
W. Rhys Davids. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1881. 


WE are glad to have another work on Bud- 
dhism from so capable a writer as Mr. Rhys 
Davids. It is not long since we reviewed in 
these columns the first volume of his ‘ Jataka 
Stories.’ We now have before us this book of 
‘Buddhist Suttas.’ The author speaks in his 
‘General Introduction” of the difficulty of 
choosing, ‘‘from the stores of a nearly unknown 
literature,” a collection of texts affording “a 











sample of what the Buddhist Scriptures, as a 
whole, contain.” This ‘‘nearly unknown lite- 
rature,” according to Mr. Childers (‘ Pali Dict.,’ 
p. viii.), is eleven times the size of our own 
Bible; Mr. Davids, on the other hand, has 
calculated that the words of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures, including all repetitions, do not exceed 
twice the number of words in our Bible, and a 
translation from them into English would be 
about four times as long (‘ Buddhism,’ p. 20). 
Anyhow, the selection of a representative text 
or two out of this large mass of literature must 
be a work of some difficulty. 

We have in this volume a translation of seven 
Suttas or texts, which contain a fair sample of 
the substance and method of Buddha’s teaching. 
The fault to be found with all such translations 
is that without a running paraphrase they are 
almost unintelligible to Western readers, Our 
author has tried, and well tried in most cases, to 
select English expressions to convey the idea of 
the originals ; but even so, the readirg is very 
dry. Let us take, as an example, a paragraph 
on p. 300 of the volume and see what can be 
made of it : 

‘But the wise man, brethren, the disciple 
walking in the Noble Path, who perceives the 
noble ones : who comprehends, and is trained 
according to the doctrine of the Noble Ones; 
who perceives good men, who comprehends, and 
is trained according to the doctrine of good 
men ; he understands both what things ought to 
be considered and what things ought not to be 
considered—and thus understanding, the things 
that ought to be considered, these he considers; 
and the things that ought not to be considered, 
those he does not consider.” 

Now this, to say the least, is puzzling. What 
Vhat is it to 
Are these “ noble 
ones” the same in either case, or do the capital 
letters make any difference? And then the 
idea of walking in a ‘“‘ Noble Path” is somewhat 
confusing. No doubt (or, we may say, probably) 
the Noble Path is here the same as the Noble 
eight-fold Path, frequently referred to by Mr. 
Davids in his books ; but in any case the word 
“Noble” appears an unfortunate one. If the 
epithet “ariyo,” in the * Ariyo 
atthangiko maggo,” is not altogether a Sinhalese 
introduction, we yet cannot doubt that the idea 
intended to be conveyed by it was not akin to no- 
bility but to orthodoxy, and the Greek word 
ép06s accurately represents this idea. 

Mr. Davids (p. 295) suggests the use of the 
word “fault” in a “‘ geological sense” for the 
Pali ‘‘dsava.” But why not use the same word 
“fault” in a moral sense, as culpa is used in 
Latin? The ninth article of the English Church, 
for instance, tells us that “ original sin” stands 
not in the following of Adam, but is a “ culpa 
nature” (a blemish of nature). The word 
**blemish” or “fault” (in the sense indicated) 
appears to correspond very closely with the 
Buddhist “ Asava.” 

The discovery of this Pali literature has, at 
any rate, brought new students into the field of 
Buddhist enquiry, and this augurs well for our 
better knowledge of the subject generally. It is 
strange how little we know even yet about the 
very elements of this religion. To say that the 
Buddhists do not believe in God, for example, 
seems to come to this: that they do not believe 
in the God, ‘‘ the Pot-maker ” (Ghatikéra), of the 
Brahmans. But let any one take the definition 
of God as it is found in Cudworth, for instance, 
or in the words of the celebrated Mr. Norris, the 
Rector of Bemerton, near Sarum (in England), 
and let him compare with these words the gene- 
ral confession of the Buddhist Church, and then 
see whether the idea of God in its highest sense 
is altogether absent from the latter. ‘The es- 
sence and idea of God does consist in Being 
itself,” so says Norris (‘Treatises upon Several 


is it “‘to perceive good men”? 
perceive the ‘‘ Noble Ones” ¢ 


expression 


| 
| 
| 
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Subjects by Mr. John Norris,’ London, 1697, p. 
14). We know no saying of Buddha that would 
contradict this; he opposed root and branch the 
idea of a God having “ body, parts, or passions” 
parts” here with 
‘“skandha”), but he never denied, to the best 


(the word ‘“* corresponds 
of our knowledge, pure and unconditional exist- 
ence. In fact, is it not allowed on every hand 
that the “‘ First Cause” with him was not denied, 
but simply “unthinkable” (acchin- 
see Childers, ‘ Pali Dict.,’ viii., n.)? We 
will not ask our readers to enter on a considera- 


declared 


teyya) 


tion of the endless Nirvana discussion, but we 
can safely say it is a question still sub jucice ; 
and, until both Northern and Southern Buddhist 
texts are before us, it would be rash to dogma- 
tize on the subject. 

The most interesting Suttas in this collection, 
to our mind, are the first and second. The book 
of the “‘Great Decease” (mahdparinibbdénam) 
gives us an account of the last journey of Bud- 
dha, from the Vulture Peak to KusinarA, where 
he died. It reads throughout like a pious fraud. 
No man at his time of life wouffl preach such 
Still, there is much to 
be admired in the old man’s dying words: * Be- 
hold now, Brethren, I exhort you, saying, ‘ De- 
cay is inherent in all component things ! Work 
out your salvation with diligence.’ This seems 
to be the refrain of all his teaching—to escape 
from the peri: 
ishable condition, and with this aim to use the 


sermons as we find here. 


hable world and attain the imper- 
highest degree of self-control: a noble purpose, 
A cu- 
rious episode in the history of the last days of 


and one not beneath our serious notice. 


the saint is the reappearance of his old enemy 
Mara, the Tempter. 
herd’s tree, after his enlightenment, Mara had 
besought the sage to die, as having finished his 
But this temptation was resisted, on the 
ground that his work was not done, nor would 
be done till his pure religion should have ‘‘ been 
well proclaimed amongst men,” and that till 
then he would But now the Tempter 
comes again and takes him at his word: ‘‘ The 
time has come for the Blessed One to die; this 
pure religion of thine has been well proclaimed; 
pass away, then, Lord, from existence.” And 
when he had thus spoken, the Blessed One ad- 
dressed Mara: ‘Make thyself happy. At the 
end of three months the Tathigata will die.” 

These are singular features in the Buddchist 
legend—we mean this familiarity with the deni- 
zens of other worlds, good and bad. There is 
nothing like it in the Greek mythology: the 
Greek stream of Aryan tradition seems to have 
carried away with it a knowledge only of pow- 
erful and happy gods; the idea of a Tempter, or 
Mara, or Ahriman, to all appearance, sprang up 
in the Iranian branch of the race—in fact, it 
seems to have been this quarrel as to who should 
be the Devil that led the Iranians, properly so 
called, and the Indian Aryans to separate. But, 
to give Mara his due, Mr. Davids might have 
told us that he approached Buddha respectful- 
ly, and “upasamkanitva, esamantam atthdsi.” 
This surely means something more than * stand- 
ing beside” Buddha; he approached, as others 
did, with respect, and having so approached he 
took his place on one side—i. ¢., he went away 
some distance—and then, turning towards the 
Lord, he spoke. 

This excellent translation of the story of the 
Great Decease will throw light on the tone of 
the early Buddhist Scriptures. We have been 
rather satiated by the unmeaninz phrases and 
endless repetitions of such books as the “ Lotus 
of the Good Law,” but here at any rate is an 
attempt at history. The journey of Buddha to 
Kusinégara (Kasia) can be traced out easily on 
our maps, and this of itself gives a reality to the 
narrative. The only exception to the proba- 


Formerly, under the Shep- 


work, 


work, 


a | 
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bility of the thing is the miraculous flight of the 
sage over the Ganges, “the only miracle,” as 
Mr. Rhys Davids observes, “in his entire hi 
tory.” We will let this JHESS 
without discussing the general question, and be 
thankful for the comparative sobriety of the 
rest of the book. 
nately, for a lengthened reference to the second 
sermon, the “Foundation of the Kingdom of 


Rig 


one exception 


We have no space, unfortu 


hteousness,” 





former. The 


which is in all respects as inte 
resting and important as 


the 
‘kingdom of righteousness” is the kingdom ot 
religion. Buddha founded this kingdom when 
he preached at Benares and converted his first 
disciples, five in number. It 
rious that 
should also take so conspicuous a place in the 
teaching of Christ, who, though the son of Da 
vid—t, e., of the royal line of kings 


is extremely cn 
this idea of a religious kingdom 


-refused any 
claim to temporal power, though the people and 
his disciples would have thrust it on him, and 
became a homeless preacher, with no place to 
lay his head. It is not too much to say that the 
time has come for a thorough investigation of 
these constantly-recurring parallels in the two 
histories, and we are sorry that Mr. Davids has 
declared so emphatically that there can be no 
historical connection between the two (p, 166 
Perhaps when this ‘*‘ nearly unknown literature “ 
is further investigated, and the Northern boos 
collated with it, a different opinion mey be 
forthcoming. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


The Neptune Vase. By Virginia F. Jobnson 


{Franklin Square Library.] New York 
Harper & Bros, 
Reseda, {Franklin Square Library New 


York: Harper & Bros. 
Cape Cod Folks. A. Williams & Co, 


New Yar 


Boston : 

School Girls. By Annie 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

The Skeleton in the House. From tbe German 
of Frederick Spielhagen, by M. J. Satford, 
New York: George W. Harlan. 


Casey. 


‘THE NEPTUNE VASE’ is an Italian story, but 
with the fresh background of Siena. If the 
thor is a little apt to make up the setting with 


the names of pictures and bric-d-brac, guide- 
book fashion, there is still enough of delicate 
and graceful drawing to make a charming 
Katy Osmund is again the American girl abroad, 
but of the old, sweet Hilda Hilda the 
woman, not the artist, for ‘‘ Katy Osmund had 
not been endowed gift of 
genius by nature which absorbed itself to the 
exclusion of other lives.” 
take care of people, to divine and supply their 
wants by a thousand triflmg and delicate atten- 
tions.” 
home of Dr. Brent, the American consul, who is 
and of 
curios, while the Signora Argenti, the owner of 
the ‘‘ Neptune vase,” is a poor, faded, gracious, 
gentle woman, the embodiment of the clinging 
love of the last of a race for its heirlooms. It is 
the privilege of some lives to do good by the 
mere fact of their existence, the simple force of 
being, and such it seems for Katy and her frank 
young lover, the new professor in the Tolomei 
College. Their story has hardly incident enough 
to sketch here by itself, but we shall not be alone 
in our satisfaction with such a companion-picture 
to sundry portraits at which we have sighed the 
more because we could not deny their truthful 
ness. With an unconsciousness too unstudied 
not to be real, and therefore all the more effec- 
tive, the author has made Katy Osmund in the 
dull waiting#oom at Empoli, on her flower- 
decked balcony, or at the Lizza in Siena, the 


story. 
type- 
with any special 


**Her mission was to 


She comes an orphan to the solitary 


the enthusiastic connoisseur collector 











\ I ! | who vindieates her traditions and 
her traini withsimple, innocent dignity. For 
hav done without the epi 
\ Giraldi, and would rather hay 
| i my us ice f the first 
‘ l of He Ostnund to the 
d 1 stion of bh ife’s letter ; but such dis 
belon accepted machinery of 
t i trad 
la made up of three several stories. 
That of M ett much after Mrs. Oliphant’ 
ld left by herself in an old manor 
1 th ! I i the res rs 
i ch b \ il, tl leroin 
i riland has wealthand tit] 
l at et, a cruel mystery threaten i 
} | t} id fa uN her 
It i 1 flaw in the | ic that wer tather co nts 
) | ol t} rucl parent disappeari 
it hielion ! stoi of the step-siste) lac! 
! f th Witek nsatio cheatin 
i ait arrniage, murder, tor rv. and 
fleath ina duel. So far we have but the familiar 
W ial « the second-rat novel, but the his- 
tory of Misnonette’s fath ‘ir Clement Wych 
\ i h nnething in it less common: lac 
\ft long mourning for Micnonette’s mother, 
! won by the wiles of a beautiful Mrs. Ros 
ton as the two are returning from hk Flat 
tered by her devotion to himseif, real 





ul partly feigned, Sir Clement has no suspicion 


of the past, nor any misgziving as to her sedulous 
concealment of it. There had been a doubtful 
episode in India with a certain Captain Lauris 





ton, though as there micht have 


such passion 


been had so decidedly cooled that the centloman 


finds it a positive relief that the offer of marriage 
which he feels bound to mate after Col. Roston’s 
death is refused by the lady, who, on her side, 
h no fancy for poverty. Each, however, be- 
lieves the other as fond as ever, and gratified 
vanity keeps up a spasmodic correspondence. 
Completely as Mrs. Roston has exceeded her 


own expectations in her marriage to Sir Clement, 
she still feels that she has cheated herself when 
Captain Lauriston most ctedly becomes 
Lord 
makes Sir Clement's acquaintance and becomes 


his frequent guest. No one suspects 


tile Wy 


the rich Hexham. At her suggestion he 


evil, for the 


best of reasons, that there is none to suspect; for 


ry remains of the earlier attachment but 
this mutual feeling. 


It will be seen that the situation is novel, 


delusion as to the other's 
and 
might have been developed so as to make a re- 


markable book : but to undeceive the two, to 

ive for Lady Wychwood ber husband’s respect, 
to make her no mere adventuress, required too 
delicate handling. She is made guilty of decep- 
tions of the most hackneyed and vulgar kind, 
even when practising a sisterly devotion that 
alone might have redeemed her. Sir Clement’s 
love is supposed to survive all sorts of discoveries, 
but when a chance meeting reveals the identity 
of Captain Lauriston with Lord Hexham he be- 
lieves all the old stories and imagines a legion of 
new ones. He leaves Lady Wychwood a virtual 
prisoner at the manor, and flies off to the Conti- 
nent. Lest stern morality should be shocked by 
the lady’s frequent escapes from detection, she 
dies in the railroad accident 


have been set apart in fiction as a special sort of 


+ 


which LO 


seems 


divine jadgment. Whoever begins this book will 


be drawn ou to finish it, far it is full of incident 


are not ill managed ; but any one 


} 
and the scenes 


+ +1 


who stops to think over the plot will agree with 


us as to the curious ‘‘ might have been” in it. 
The author of ‘Cape Cod Folks’ is so success- 
ful in her sketches of real life that it is a pity 
she has not confined herself to them. It is only 
tration of the fact that the power of 

‘tion is quite other than that of creation. 


What she saw or knew she has given with vivid 
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force. The drowning-scene has evidently had 
much care spent upon it, but in weird, tragic ef- 
fect it comes nowhere near the departure of 
‘Lilu’s funeral procession. The first is of the 
universal stock-in-trade, the last is uniaue, un- 
paralleled. The story of the ‘fisherman ” is out 
of place and out of tune. We doubt even of the 
with "Ren Nightingale, and we are sure 
he incident upon the pond is either so improba- 
ble as to be absurd, or is an outrage. Either 
it is a positive blemish in the book. <A note 
from the publishers implies that some offence 
i en taken at the frankness of the portrait- 
ure of local manners, but surely not by the de- 
lichtful, impossible, actual ** Cedar Swampers ” 
:, for the tone of the book as a whole 


themseive 
f hearty appreciation : for one example, 


the recognition of the beauty and power of their 


is one oO 


singing, and the part played by such music in a 

imple, primitive community—their one fine art. 
The mmpression of the book that will linger long 
est may be the refrain of the hymns swelling and 
dying above the monotone of the surf. 

To quote hffmor is to do it yo justice, but here 
is one bit: ‘* ‘ Never—you—trust a neat man,’ 
‘Never you trust ’°em—for why ? 

God 
From the graver pages, 


impressively. 
They wasn’t made so. made ’em. God 
made ‘em to clutter.’” 
we think this glimpse of the country school the 
best : 


‘** Ah! what to do with them through the long 
hours of the day—beautitul creatures ! by no 
means unlovable, with their bright clear eyes, 
their restless feet, their overflowing 
spirits; their bodies all alive, but with minds 
unfitted by birth, unskilled by domestic disci- 


restless, 


pline, to any sort of earnest and prolonged ef- 
fort. Long, weary hours, therefore, not of fur- 


nishing instruction to the hungry and enquiring 
mind—ah, no! but of a desperately-sustained 
struggle, in which, with every faculty on the 
alert to discover the truest expedients, with 
every nerve strained to the utmost, I strove for 
mastery over this antic, untamed animal, until 
I could throw the reins loose at night, and drop 
my heod down on my desk in the deserted 
school-voom, tired, tired, tired !” 

One graphic description tempts us to copy it 
for its simplicity : 

‘*T could watch the ocean on one side and the 
clam-diggers on the other ; could see grandma 
on her hands and knees, a dot of broad good-na- 
ture in the distance, always remaining appa- 
rently in the one place, and always, somehow, 
getting her basket full of clams, as she gradually 
sank deeper and deeper into the briny soil ; but 
no true Cedar Swamper ever caught cold by 
soaking m the brine. I could distinguish Ade- 
laide wandering lightly about among the rocks, 
scraping off mussels with her hoe ; and the Mo- 
doc, the champion clam-digger of all, spreading 
her tentacles here and there, and never failing 
to come up with a bivalve. It was a picturesque 
scene viewed from the great rock; and when 
the tide began to sweep in again, George Eddie 
sent a piercing whistle along shore to call the 
stragglers together; clams, children, and all 
were loaded into the cart, and jostled gayly 
homeward, chased by the fresh sea-breezes.” 

‘School Girls’ might be left undisturbed in its 
mediocrity but that we find their home, Montagu 
Hall, pronounced by critics a school of ‘‘a very 
superior and enjoyable variety.” By the show- 
ing of the book itself, not from the scholars, it 
appears that the principal instructor was ‘‘ astern 
man, but a clever,-good (?) teacher. Quick, indus- 
trious, and attentive pupils could and did appre- 
ciate his instruction ; but the slow and the timid 
quickly lost their footing. He had no power of 
sympathy with dulness or timidity.” The French 
governess is ‘‘ extremely passionate,” of obvious 
vanity and dubious sincerity. No pains of de- 
scription are spared to make the head-mistress a 
model of every virtue and grace ; but, with all 
due respect for the subject of her discourses, it 
is certain no living girls would listen to them. 
It goes to prove that her own pupils did not, 
that she is in the habit of putting even grown- 
up girls under lock and key—not new scholars 
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either. 
tical jokes of the most cruel and 
kind. As to the intellectual level of this ‘‘ supe 
rior ” school, all that one can gather is that one 
girl reads Keats’s ‘ Hyperion’ in the arbor, an 


other fails in her examination because she 


Nor have they learned not to play prac- 
agcravated 


has 
spent the hour in writing ‘‘ verses to Ba!der the 
Beautiful,” and Bach’s fugues are left in the 
dining-room. Except a ballad of Schiller, we 
find no other mention or pre-supposition, so to 
speak, of literature (not school-books) in the 
story—none of that school-room chit-chat of 
books and music and stories such as makes Miss 
Yonge’s work so attractive. Girls like to read 
books of this kind, and there would be no better 
way to do them good than to write truthful, 
natural stories of school—truthful not in the 
petty sense of truth to single facts, but truthful 
the 
sided life, the daily striving, the beantiful hope 
of the school-world. 

‘The Skeleton in the House’ is as good as ; 
play. It is a piece of clever mystification, which 


as presenting in its whole round many 





introduces us to the household of one of the 
great northern merchant-princes. The lovely 
bride is brought home by her husband, not in 


the anticipated triumph, but hurriedly, stealthi- 
ly, before the appointed hour. 
housekeeper chatters on about ‘‘it” and “it”; 
the old servant-man with 
shaking from terror; and the sobbing kitchen- 
maid protests, “It’s a sin and a shame to tell 
such things about our master.” The ‘ Hans- 
freund,” Dr. Bertram, blindly and tormentingly 
explains the pathology of the skeleton in the 
house, while j 


The garrulous 


staggers in knees 


Lebrecht, the handsome 


husband, is in silent despair at his 


young 
own folly 
and cowardice. Does it answer the old ques- 
tion, “What did the first wife see?” 
the bride tremblingly takes the veritable Blue- 
beard key, and finds—‘‘the family treasure, 
sparkling and glittering, but on the treasure 
sits the skeleton, rattling and grimacing: 
‘My best 
you and I now belong together, for 
probably know that you have married me 
with the old house’”? How Lebrecht’s wife 
‘a handsome young face, 


when 


greetings to you, my darling; 


you 


was confronted by 
with soft, brown, waving locks, large blue eyes 
twinkling roguishly,” is a puzzle within a puzzle, 
which it is well worth while to read the book to 
find out. 
satire on German class-prejudice, and a hearty 
tribute to the power of woman’s love to over 
come such barriers. It will be a most welcome 
addition to the lists for the schoo!-room, which 
are so scantily provided with short, bright stories 
of contemporary German life. 


Moreover, the story is a good-natured 


TWO WORKS ON ALGEBRA. 
Alyebra for Schools and Colleges. By 
Newcomb, Professor of Mathematics, United 
States Navy. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1881. Svo, pp. xi.—454. 


Simon 


Elements of Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth, 


A.M., Professor of Mathematics in Phillips 


Exeter Academy. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
1881. 12mo, pp. v.-vs80. 
It is hardly possible in the present age that an 
* Algebra for Schools and Colleges ” should be 
the medium for communicating new truths. 
Its merit must consist in the manner in which it 
tells what, in one way or another, has already 
been told. The work first on our list is divided 
into two parts, the first containing “about what 
is commonly required for admission to college, 
and the second for the more advanced general 
student.” The preface is in itself a little essay 
that will repay perusal on the part of all teachers. 
Prof. Newcomb says that he has *‘ omitted seve- 
ral subjects usually inserted in treatises having 








~ 











the same object,” and gives good reasons for the 
j Among those subjects is the process 





for finding the greatest common divisor of seve- 
ral polynomials. We admit the force of his 


reasons for believing that the time of pupils can 


be 


better employed ; but it must be remembered 
that we are all obliged to learn many things in 
which the labor of acquirement seems altogether 
to overbalance of attainment. 
To find createst divisor of 
polynomials is a very frequent requirement of 


the advanta 


re 


the common two 


examination for admission to college. 


We suppose this is required, not so much for its 


papers 


own sake as because the operation brings into 


plav nearly all the elementary processes of alge- 
bra. and thus saves the necessity of asking many 
We have before us the ex 


nation papers for Sept., 1880, for admission 


other questions. ami- 

to 
The second requirement of the paper 
** Find the 


divisor and least common multiple” 


Harvard, 


for algebra is: greatest common 


of two long 


polynomials. Whether the examiners would 
have rejected or conditioned a candidate who 
failed to accomplish this we cannot say, but 


most candidates would certainly like to be pre- 


pared to do it. Nosuch objection applies to the 
subjects mentioned. 
at the bool 


two 


omission of the other 

We look 
standpoint. There distinctions 
between arithmetic and algebra. The 
that algebra has a far more extensive language 
of symbols, by which it is able to present to the 
eye and the mind propositions and processes 


will < from a higher 


now 
are main 


first Is 


which, expressed in ordinary language, would 
be either unintelligible or would require so great 
and such long-continued mental exertion that 
the efforts of a life-time would carry us but a 
The human mind has never invented 
a labor-saving machine equal to algebra. The 
second distinction is still more important. In 
arithmetic, considered as dealing with abstract 
numbers, all operations are concerned with only 
one kind of unit. Everything is regarded mere- 
ly as existing end as susceptible of repetition 


little way. 


and division. De Morgan, in his treatise on 
functions, has in substance defined arithinetic to 
be the arf which teaches what can be done with 
1. Algebra introduces a new idea. In addition 
to the category of quantity it brings in the cate- 
it teaches what can be done 
with different kinds of ls. Elementary algebra 
gives us two different units +1 and —1; the 
higher algebra adds to these what is usually 
called the imaginary unit ; the highest algebra, 
as it appears in Grassmann’s Ausdehnungsichre, 
teaches what can be done with an unlimited 
number of essentially different units. Those 
who are able to read between the lines will see 
that Prof. Newcomb’s work is a continuous illus- 
tration of the ideas which we have thus briefly 
and imperfectly expressed. He has endeavored 
to make the pupil skilful in the translation of 
mathematical ideas from ordinary language 
into the language of algebra ; but, above all, he 
has endeavored by explanation and illustration 
to make the pupil understand that he is working 
a sort of double-entry arithmetic where two op- 
posite kinds of quantities are continually play- 
ing against each other. The introduction of 
illustrations from geometry, although not pecu- 
liar to Prof. Newcomb’s work (see the algebra 
of MM. Briot and Bouquet, of the Ecole Poly- 
technique), is, we think, move felicitously carried 
out than in any other. 

-erhaps the general character of Prof. New- 
be best expressed by a 
comparison with another. In 1961 Hermann 
Grassmann, one of the greatest mathematicians 
that ever lived, published an algebra for the use 
of high-schools. Following the example of New- 
ton, he called it *‘ Arithmetik,” dropping New- 
ton’s qualifying adjective ‘‘universal.” He con- 


gory of quality ; 


c 





ub’s text-book may 
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tended that his method of presenting algebra 


vas not only the best among several possible 
methods, but the only completely scientific and 
consistent method. A#an abstract summary of 
the principles of algebra it is, so far as it goes, 
almost perfect. 
many striking analogies to that of Grassmann, 
but there is this ca 
sixteen years of age, well pre 
tic, of ity of candidates for 


acbnission to college, and of perhaps a little more 


Prof. Newcomb’s book presents 





pital difference: a boy, say 
pared in arithme 
the avera 


re cape 


than average perseverance, would probably b 
able to learn algebra out of Prof. Newcomb’s 
book without the aid of a teacher. Of course, 


such an attempt would not be advisable except 
We doubt whe- 


ister the first ten 


under peculiar circumstances, 
would ever m 
book. 


veuture one or 


ther such boy 
pages of Grassmann’s 


We will 


§§-25-25, which treat of the 


suuggestions. 


two In 


r , veri) 
rule of signs in mul 


tiplication, we think it would have been well 
to state the rule in the ordinary short and 


Lite 


multiplicand, give plus, unlisve signs give minus, 


convenient form : signs, in multiplier and 
The omission is probably merely an oversight, 


because in § 2S we read: ‘‘ Hence the rule oi 
signs is the same in Ccivision as in multiplication, 
is then given 
in a form corresponding to the above. Again, 
Prof. the “like” 
“similar;” when applied to terms, assynony mous. 
We think it would be better, as some mathema 
ed vord “ 


namely ” ; and the rule for division 


Newcomb uses words and 


ticians have done, to use the similar” to 
denote terms having the saine literal factors, 
and to confine the word “like” to similar terms 
having the same sign. 

The second part, or ‘* Advanced Course,” pos- 
sesses the same qualities of clearness and what 
may be called mathematical tact as the first. 
We have room only to notice the admirable 
chapter on imaginary quantities. The epithet 
“imaginary” was applied to these quantities 
when they were regarded as being merely the 
symbols of the absurd and the impossible. The 
name still clings to them mark of cistine- 
tion, although the reason for it no longer exists. 
These quantities generally appear in mathemati- 
cal investigations in the form of a binomial com- 
posed of a real and an 1antity. 
Mathematicians quite common 
“imaginary” to these 
Prof. Newcomb usually and rightly calls them 
“complex quantities,” but he frequenily falls 
into the old form of speech. 
conduce to the 
mathematical language to adhere strictly to the 
distinction between real, imaginary, and com- 
plex quantities, even when speaking of the roots 
of equations, and to apply the word *imagi- 
nary ” only to expressions into which real quan- 
_ tities do not enter except as factors. We would 
also suggest the use of the Roman letter i, in- 
stead of the Italic i, to denote the imaginary 
unit. The Roman letter looks more like a unit, 
and, as the Italic letters are generally used to 
denote quantities other than unity, there is less 
danger of confusion. It would also be better to 
place it in all cases immediately after the sign 
and before the other factors, whether literal or 
numerical, as is usually done in the case of the 
real unit where it is expressed. 

The introduction of imaginaries enables Prof. 
Newcomb to treat in a philosophical manner the 
functions sine As these functions 
are usually deiined and treated in werks on tri- 


gonometry, the student is 


at 


as a 


imaginary 


qt 
ly apply the word 


binomial expressions. 


It would certainly 


¢ 
or 


clearness and convenience 


and COSTE, 





led to suppose that 
they are something peculiar to triangles. He 
afterwards learns, if he ever learns at all, with 
' surprise, that ‘‘every number has a sine” and a 
cosine, and that all the propositions of trigono- 
metry can be stated and demonstrated without 





any reference to triangles. We will hazard 


| 


another suggestion which we c« 


contribution to the philosophy of mathematics 
Neither Prof. 


Newcomb nor, so far 


aware, any other writer has stated the rul 
which govern operations with imaginary qu 
tities in the form which seems to us most « 

tent with their nature and best leulated t 
show their relation to real quantities. The rules 
for multiplication will serve as the vy to al 
the others, the deduction of which would find a 
more fitting place in a mathematical journal o1 
treatise. We use the word “imaginary “int 
strict sense above indicated rhe first rule is 
The pro lucct of frre Dnagvinar P votre esa 
real quantity. The s¢ rule is tl Ue of 
signs for imaginary quantit s 

mints, wnlihe si Ss Ke a 8 tl s 
two short rules in mind, tl nipul 1 
imaginary quantities becomes very easy. U 
two centuries aro, mathematici especially 


those who were cultivating the newly-liscover 


ed science of analytical ceometrv—had ed 
themselves the question, May tl be ! 
tities susceptible of the distinction of positive 
nd negative, and yet of such a nature thot plus 
into plus and minus into minus grive i 
plus into minus or minus into pl i 
and had they persevering! iven to a ve! 
the results to which such a s ! tion led, it is 
possible that the subseqven . f 1 ly 
matics ight have been quite dill what 
it has been. 

The second chapter of th i i 
quantities treats of their geomet: l interpret 
tion. Here these quantities become actual, se 
that we can lav them off with the rule and co 
passes. We woud strongly recommend the 
study of this chapter to every students’ who in 
tends to push his studies into the hi lopaurt 
ments of mathematics. Ut is a well nst ted 
introduction to a elass of ideas which have 
hitherto been exclusiv confined to advanced 
mathematicians ; it is the entrance to a new in 
tellectual world. 

A comparison between the work of Prof. New 
comb and the Algebra of Mr. Todhunter natu 
rally suggests itself. We must confine ourselv 
toa few general remarks. The peru vf Mz 
Todhunter’s books leaves the impress » the 
mind that he regards mathematics very mucha 


stoker who, by long an 


a clear-headed 


service, has worked himself up to the position of 
engineer, regards an engine. Of the laws of 
heat and elasticity and motion he knows 

thing ; but he knows exactly how to manipulate 
his machine, and may be, by all odds, the safest 
man on the road in a case of emergency to run 
an express sixty miles an hour. There is no liv- 


ing inathematician who has a more accurate 


knowledge of the whole machinery of mathe 
matics, from arithmetic up to the calculus of 
variations, than Mr. Todhunter ; and there is no 
living mathematician 


suspicion of genius. 





who is freer from even a 


His highest reason fr any 


process is that mathematicians have generally 
agreed to follow it, and that if vou try it you 
will find it very convenient. To Prof, New- 
comb’s whole work we may apply the remark 


which he makes on page 402 in regard to a par- 


ticular case: ‘‘This example illustrates the con 





sistency which pervades all branches of mathe 
maties when the reasoi ris correct.” 
We have noticed several misprints ; the fol- 


lowing are of some imp equation 


at the end of § 529 (p. 308) the imaginary unit 
has been omitted from the second term of the 
right-hand member ; and in the Remai on 
page 400 i is several times misprinted f 

We hope soon to see the key which Prof. New- 


comb promises 
Prof. Wentworth’s work would, \ 
think, be a very good working-book in a school. 


should 
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heen lted.” 
4 GREAT CATALOGI 
In Cutaloque of the Libi of tl ene 
General's O U.S. A Authors and Sub 
ect Vols. I., II. A ] Washington 
ISSO, 188] 
ArTTER a delay of only a year the second volun 
of the ‘ Index-Cata 1 of t Library of tl 
Surgeon-General’s Off has appeared, It goe 
only as far as Cholas. At this rate the alphabet 
will fi 1 baker’s dozen of volumes, or over 
eleven thousand 3} ‘ \ll other tulozues 
pal before it The A¢ tes’ Library has 1 
of the bes { 1 Lut r cai , but it is 
content with six volu printed ina type much 
larger than is ever used for the purpose in is 
count! rhe Boston Athe un pl ised for: 
time to have the largest *‘ dict ry” catalogu 
but its 5,500 pages shrink into insignificance } 
fore this monster. Only a Government could 
print it. Our national px n for magnificence 
ought for once to be satisfied. Nor is the size 
attained by the use of large type and open spac- 
ing: Dr. Billings has crowded an immense deal 
into his pages by skilful typographical arrange- 
ments, To use small type for notes and the lists 


of contents of works, and even for what are 


oes a 
(that 1s, reicrences 


called analytical references 
to the articles in 
nothing new ; but Dr. Billings has gone further 


magazines and collections), is 


than usual in economy of space by running these 
latter all together into long paragraphs, instead of 
aph with every item 
“‘fat” 
Owing to this economy 


new 





beginning a parag 
and so furnishing the printer with much 


that is, blank space. 
the two volumes of only 1,873 large octavo pages 
contain, besides 21,549 authorities (representing 
12.96% volumes and 16,208 pamphiects), and 29,550 
sub 


the 


books and pamphlets, 


ject-titles of « 


enormous number of 71,914 titles of articles 


parate 


in periodicals, 


One naturally turns to the subject Bibliogra- 
phy to see what predecessors Dr. Billings has had. 
There is nothing equalling bim in bulk ; so far as 
we know, there is nothing equalling him in excel- 


lence. Ye and 


this leads us to make a slight complaint of his 


t his list is a long one—12 pages ; 


method. He divides these 12 pages into § parts 

Gi ral Works ; Catrlogues of Public Libra- 
ri of Private Libraries, of Booksellers ; Lite- 

turo of Countries and Localities; Disserta- 
t 3 TI lox Maz t Ilfak- 
i the divisi is a good pl ] Billing 
might even } ded to then Special Sub- 
‘ and Periodic But in order to find 
0 hat the divisions are, one has to turn 
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through the whole twelve pages. A few lines 








prefixed to the article, stating the arrangement, 
would have ved the consulter considerable 
t i me critician is to be made of the 
t Boston, which is a little longer, and is 
‘ ed of an explanation because the 
titles placed under ‘‘ Boston,” simply, are indis- 
ti sha in subject from those put under 
ton cipal ordinances and reports of).” 

B re trifle [It could not have been an 
( tas le nuine » rules that should be 
followed in such a catalogue. ‘The course 
lopted is in } jud is. One practice, 
however, 1 of doubtful wisdom. It is 
hh in indextii I transactions, 
t general rule has only original 
rticl ould be ta asionally im- 
portant papers indexed in several periodi- 
us, and s imes a reprint is indexed when 
he o Lis not in the library.” If an article 
is worth referri to at all, it is worth while to 
refer toit wherever it occurs. It takes little 
mor e to add a second reference, and may 
l to the satisfaction of an enquirer when the 
original article is out of the library ; for the 
boo nder Dr. Billings’s care are circulated, 
vith a w liberality, throughout the Union, 
As it now, the unindexed reprints might as 
well not be in the library at all, since no one 
knows wher ) find them. That part of the 
typog uph ch dey nds upon the, printer is 
not of equal clHence. For some reason the 
Clovernui Printing Office has always used 
poor type—poor, that is, in form, cut according 
to the taste of the last generation. Till lately, 
te United States publications have appeared 


; but the paper of this cata- 


‘hed papel 
is excellent, and the heavy-faced type, if 


on wret 


not handsome, is at least distinct. 


The work which Dr. Billings is doing is of al- 


most as inuch importance to other libraries as to 
his own, Just so far as their books and peri- 
odicals coincide with his, is his index-cataiogue 


their index-catalogue ; and his collection is so 


urge, especially in periodicals, that every medi- 
eal library must 
tent. His work may also be very useful to pub- 
lic librarians in another way. Since medical 
is estimated at one-thirtieth of that of 


coincide with his to a great ex- 


literature 


the world, public libraries, which generally offer 
themselves as catch-alls to those who are clear- 
ing out closets, attics, and lumber-rooms, are 
likely, even if they do not buy much in that line, 


to have a considerable number of such 
books to deal with. Now, as the diversity of 
medical nomenclature is remarkably great, there 
having been three entire revolutions within a 
century, cataloguers have been often puzzled to 
know under what headings to enter a large por- 
tion of the literature. Hitherto there has been 
no authority to which all could refer, but we 
fancy that Dr. Billings’s catalogue will be at 
once accepted by every one as relieving them 
entirely of the necessity of independent thought. 

A French scholar travelling in this country 
remarked lately that what surprised him most 
was the great interest Americans showed in 
bibliography. He was told that it was because 
Americans of the Brahmin or reading caste en- 
joy literature so much that they take pleasure 
in all that is connected with books, like to read 
about them as well to read the volumes 
themselves, and taste the pleasures of a collector 
at an expense of time alone. This explanation 
was all very well, and no doubt true of the books 
which are books, and their lovers, but would 
hardly apply to Charles Lamb’s BiBka apisaa, 
the mere tools of a trade or a profession. They 


very 


as 


-certainly caunot be supposed to excite such en- 


thusiasm in any one’s breast that association 
should give charm to a bare list of their names, 
What could induce any man to spend years of 
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labor in getting together and printing tens of 
thousands of titles of pamphlets and magazine 
treating of fevers, and consumptions, 
and wounds, Here other mo- 


articles 
and abscesses ? 
supposed, and among the chief, no 
desire to be of public service—a 
in all Americans, except 
perhaps politicians. Americans, too, 
national appreciation of labor-saving machines, 


tives must be 
doubt, is the 
feeling very strong 


have a 


and every scholar who has spent hours in search- 


ng for some communication in an old file of 
maga 
has left hisown work incomplete, will appreciate 


the notential saving offered him by Dr. Billings. 


r, rather than waste his time thus, 
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It clways remains a question in regard to such 
mammoth indexes, whether the number of times 
they are used multiplied by the average saving 
equals the cost of their preparation. Probably 
not ; but the deficit is made up by the various 
investigations which they render possible, and 
the accuracy which without them 
would have been utterly unattainable. 


scientific 


BAPTISM AS A HEATHEN RITE. 


Ueber die Wasserweihe des germanischen Hei- 
denthumes. Von Konrad Maurer. Separatab- 
druck aus den Abhandlungen der K. Bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 1 cl. xv. B. iii. 
Abth. Miinchen. $81 pp. quarto, 

In these pages Dr. Konrad Maurer gives us an 

exhaustive monograph on infant baptism as 

practised among the heathen Textons, an im- 

portant historical fact which has not before beon 

properly treated. To be sure, Rudolph von Sy- 
dow, in his ‘Darstellung des Erbrechts nach den 

Grundsitzen des Sachsenspiegels,’ called atten- 

tion to the fact that, according to ancient Scan- 

dinavian laws, the right of inheritance on the 
part of children depended on their having re- 


ceived baptism; and Jacob Grimm, in his 
‘Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer,’ p. 457 (ed. of 


1825), showed that in the old Norse heathendom 
the father was permitted to expose his own 
child only before it had been sprinkled with 
water. But no one has heretofore taken the 
pains to collect all the references to infant bap- 
tism, and investigate not only how extensively 
it was practised among our heathen forefathers, 
and what its real significance was, but also how 
far it was the result of or modified by Greek, 
Roman, and Christian influences. Maurer has 
now done this, and he has done it with that 
marvellous learning and acumen for which he is 
justly celebrated. In the work before us we 
find a careful sifting of every passage referring 
to this subject not only in the old Icelandic and 
Norwegian, but also in the Swedish, Danish, 
South-German, and Anglo-Saxon historical 
documents. 

In the old Norse Sagas, the usual term by 
which baptism is designated is ‘‘at ausa barn 
vatni”—that is, “to sprinkle the child with 
water.” This’ expression occurs several times 
in the Elder Edda (thus, in the Lay of Rig, 
stanzas 7, 21,54, and in Havamdl, stanza 15s), 
and countless times in the Sagas ; Maurer gives 
a large number of instances, It is also to be 
noted that in the old Scandinavian Christian 
records baptism is exclusively designated by the 
word “‘skirn” (cleansing), from the verb “at 
skira,” meaning to purify. But the points of 
similarity between the heathen and Christian 
rite are very striking. The heathen baptism 
was performed in connection with the naming 
of the child. Furthermore, a peculiar bond 
was established between the person baptizing 
and the one baptized—a relation corresponding 
to that of godfather and godmother among 
Christians. Finally, it was customary to give 
presents corresponding precisely to the actual 
Pathenschencke among the Germans. The re- 
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corded instances of infant baptism among the 
old Scandinavian heathen are numerous and 
striking. Maurer has made a careful study of 
the legal importance of the baptismal rite, and 
shows that children who were to live were im- 
mediately after their birth exhibited first to the 
mother and then to the father. Thereupon they 
were placed in the arms or on the lap of the 
father to receive a name and be sprinkled with 
water. Children, on the other hand, who were 
not to be brought up, were neither shown to the 
parents nor sprinkled with water, but were 
straightway exposed or slain. So sacred was 
held the rite of baptism that it secured the 
child’s life even when the ceremony had been 
performed by an improper person, and was not, 
consequently, strictly legal—an excessive regard 
for form for which the old Teutons were noted, 
and which still to a considerable degree charac- 
terizes their descendants. 

A large portion of Maurer’s monograph is de- 
voted to showing how the ceremonies connected 
with heathen baptism were adopted by the 
Christian Church, and in tracing to a heathen 
source the rights and privileges secured to chil- 
dren by baptism in the Church. The author 
suggests that the laying at the breast was a 
recognition of the child on the mother’s part, 
and that the granting of the rite of baptism was 
a recognition of the child on the part of the 
father, and that this was the chief significance 
of the latter ceremony ; although it would seem 
from Havamal, in the Elder Edda, that spiritual 
blessings also were secured to the infant by the 
sprinkling of holy water. Baptism made the 
child an keiy both among the heathen and among 
the old Teutonic Christians, and the fact that 
among both it had so many things in common— 
that it took place soon after the birth of the 
child, and was connected with the naming of it; 
that there were godfathers and godmothers, and 
that presents were given—makes the question an 
exceedingly interesting one. 

3ut the author goes further, and proves from 
ancient laws of the Germans, Visigoths, and 
Anglo-Saxons that the rite of baptism is to be 
performed within the ninth day after the birth 
of the child; and here he calls attention to the 
ancient Roman custom of giving the name to a 
female infant on the eighth and to a male infant 
on the ninth day after birth, and quotes Roman 
law to show that this naming-day was of legal 
importance to the child. A similar custom is 
also found among the ancient Greeks, where the 
seventh day after the birth of the child was cele- 
brated with cleansing, gifts, sacrifices, banquet- 
ting, and other ceremonies. Maurer suggests 
that this seventh day of cleansing among the 
heathen Greeks was of the same legal value to 
the child as the day of sprinkling with water 
among the ancient Teutons, and that it deter- 
mined whether the child should live or be ex- 
posed. Roman law establishes the fact that the 
eighth day after birth for girls and the ninth for 
boys was a dies lustricus—that is, a day on 
which a religious rite (lusiratio) for infants took 
place and on which names were given to them, 
whence it is also called solennitas nominalium. 
The day was observed by bringing the infants 
to the temple, by banquets, etc. (see on this 
point Marquardt, ‘Das Privatleben der Rémer,’ 
i., pp. $1, 82). We find, therefore, among the 
old Greeks and, what is of vastly more impor- 





tance, in the old Roman laws a day set apart for 


infants on which they get their names, and this 
naming connected with the observation of cer- 
tain ceremonies. What the precise nature of 
these rites was we are not told; but, inasmuch as 
the Roman documents designate them by the 
term lustratio, there can scarcely be room for 
doubt that it must have been a symbolic cleans- 
ing by means of water. And, since the dies lus- 


. implicated 
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tricus confessedly secured legal rights to the 
infant, the question lies near at hand whether 


the old Teutonic heathen borrowed the bap- 
tismal rite from the ancient Romans, or 
whether baptism was au original institution 


among the Aryans before they became divided 
Teutons, Romans, etc. There can be no 
doubt, on the one hand, that the dies lustricus 
of the 
fixing the day 
corresponded so nearly with the Mosaic day for 
circumcision ; and, on the other hand, that, just 
as many of the old Teutonic feasts were turned 
into Christian festivals, so the form of the Teu- 
tonic baptism was largely adopted by the Chris- 


nto 


tomans obtained among the Christians in 
for baptism, especially since it 


tians in northern Europe. 

We will add that the author inclines to the 
opinion that the rite of sprinkling infants with 
water was introduced among the heathen Teu- 
tons as a consequence of their intercourse with 
Christian peoples—in that the 
Christian ceremony was adopted by the heathen. 


other words, 
We believe, however, that the facts are suscep- 
tible of another explanation. As Anton Edzar- 
di and before him Mannhardt have suggested, 
there were among the old Teutons a number of 
sacred fountains and a wide-spread fountain 
cultus. Water was regarded as a healing agency 
and played a conspicuous part in religious cere- 
monies of which many seem to cling to the holy 
water of the Christian Church. A person’s fate 
and character were determined by the sacred 
norns who presided over births. The person’s 
name was supposed to be an expression or omen 
of his character. And when we consider the in- 
timate connection of the norns with the foun- 
tain of Urd (the norn of the past), the conclusion 
seems reasonable, that the sprinkling of infants 
when they received their names had reference to 
the holy fountains, and that the heathen form ot 
baptism was adopted by the Christian Church ; 
for surely there is no intimation in the Bibl 
that baptism was ever applied to infants, nor dc 
we find a word in the New Testament connecting 
the giving of the name to a person with baptism. 


A Contemplation of 
By Henry Mounta- 
London: Pickering 


Manchester al Mondo: 
Death and Immortality. 
gu, Earl of Manchester. 
& Co. 1880. 


THE writer of this little work, a successful law- 
yer and courtier, was originally a commoner, 
and won his various titles, culminating in that 
of earl, by his own exertions. He was born in 
1563, and died in 1642. The niche that he occu- 
pies in history might easily be passed unnoticed, 
for all that he succeeded the celebrated Coke as 
Chief-Justice of the King’s Bench, and pro- 
nounced sentence of death on Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. Just before the end of his life, when 
holding the office of Lord Privy Seal, he was 
in proceedings relative to ship- 
money, and was impeached by the House of 
Commons. As to the immediate inheritors of 
his name, while his son Edward, on whom his 
earldom devolved, went so far as to sympathize 
warmly, for some years, with the popular party, 
bis son Walter joined the Church of Rome, be- 
came confessor to Queen Henrietta Maria, con- 
sort of Charles II., and was banished from Eng- 
land in 1649. One of his four remaining sons, 
George, was father of the first Earl of Halifax. 
His brother James was Bishop of Bath ; and 
several other Mountagus, members of his family, 
are recorded as having a:uieved political or 
ecclesiastical distinction. 

‘Manchester al Mondo’ was composed when 
its author was nearing three score and ten, and 
is his s8le literary production. Little as it falls 
in with the taste of our day, at least the student 
of the seventeenth century in its inner life will 
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find himself rewarded for turning over its pages 
with some attention. Curious is the reflection 
that it specially itself, for its 
treatment of the most solemn of all subjects, to 


recommended 


the generation that took delight in the fantastic 
and drearin ‘ Pharamond,’ 
* Polexander,’ and ‘ Partheniss: Within sixty 
vears after its first appearance it went through 
fifteen editions, and perhaps more 

putably authenticating its popularity. 
that popularity wholly to be ascribed to what 


voluminous of 





a fact indis 
Nor is 


was wsthetically peculiar on the part of those to 
Merit it 
has, though not of a very distinguished order ; 


whom it so long proved acceptable. 


ind if, instead of being in good part made up of 
shreds of it 
modern English, doubtless it would have many 
aders mw. We 
that, before it lapsed out of vogue, it came to be 


Latin, were couched in smooth 


willing re« even n informed 


are 
included in the class of books which, like ‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man’ and Bishop Taylor's * Holy 
Dying,’ it was once the custom to distribute at 
funerals. 

The editor of the careful and elegant reprint 
before us, Mr. John Eglinton Bailey, who bas 
executed his task in a way that leaves nothing 
to be desired, sums up the characteristics of the 
work, with just appreciation, in terms which, as 
none better cau be selected, we transcribe : 

“The subject of the contemplation of the 
noble author of the present treatise, which is 
creditable alike to his head and heart, is dealt 
with in a becoming manner. Upon Death itself 
he is the reverse of distasteful, and his thoughts 
tend to modifv materially that * kingly abhor- 
rence of death’ which it is said the French 
monarch displayed. They also rebuke the vul 
gar accompaniments of death-—those signs which, 
as Lord Bacon, the author of the * History of 
Life and Death,’ said, ‘showed death terrible,’ 
and which Montaigne and Taylor alike repre- 
hended. Our author argues gravely and phile 
sophically, but here and there enters into the 
regions of fancy. He has always at hand an 
array of learning, in which St. Augustine is 
a favorite author. Like that old Father, the 
Rarl was fond of putting his sentences in the 
form af ——— and antitheses, which, 
combined with their beauty or significance, give 
them a ready lodgment in the mind.” 

A few excerpts will suffice to convey a notion 
of the occasional quaintness and other noticeable 
traits of ‘Manchester al Mondo’: ‘ Lazarus's 
sores will make as good dust as Jezebel’s paint.” 
“Heaven is full of good works ; hell, full of 
good wishes.” ‘A cannot look up to 
heaven with one eye, and down to the earth 
with the other.” ‘ Ere long, two ells of earth 
shall serve whom scarce a world could satisfy.’ 
‘**Men commonly discard those sins they can 
best spare, but retain those they love best.” 
‘*Some of the passages,” as Mr. Bailey perti- 
nently remarks, ‘‘ will recall ideas familiar to 
us by reason of their occurrence in more modern 
literature.” 

The author, though he wrote in the time of 
Charles I, when it was no less the custom to 
venture strange words than it has now again 
come to be, indulges in comparatively infrequent 
freaks of diction. Of interest to the philologist 
are his verbs angelize, obambulate, pleasant, 
repartite, resurge, superinvest ; his substantives 
incipient and subsapient ; and his knownest and 
unknownest. Amative, which he uses, has 
escaped lexicographers, save as a modernism ; 
in his verb unweary he forestalls Dryden ; and 
he is, probably, an early authority for such ari 
expression as his “‘ that which love operateth by 
affection,” 


man 


The Foreigner in China. By Lucius N. Wheeler, 
D.D. With Introduction by Prof. W. C. 
Sawyer. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1881, 

| ‘Tue Foreigner in China’ is a fair title for this 
‘ book if the reader adds, “‘as viewed from the 
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standpoint.” It is a rapid account 
ght about 
their 


missionary 
of th 
by the 


ourse of events 


advent of 
political, 


in China broug 
Europeans, and com 
and religious connection with 
1516. Itincludes a compariso 
rchant, diplomatist, and mis 
to the advantag 
favorable account of the Tai- 
ittering 


mercial, 
the ec 
between the me 


yuntry since 


sionary as to success in China, 
of the latter; a 
ping rebellion, and a fl 
city of Pe and of the spl 


description of the 
ndor of Chines 

y some of the old residents 
surprised to find that they 
midst of 


king 
ceremonial, We fanc 
of that city 
living in 


would be 
the 
without knowing it. 

Mr. Wheeler 
say antagonism, 
China to 
He asec he 


were such attractions 
to the 
of the co 


and their 


indifference, not to 
ial residents in 


occupations, 


refers 
“mere 
missionaries 
it principally to the pernicious effect 
of that and diplo- 
matists, the opium traffic, and partly to the fact 
that ‘they indulge their passion 
without regard divine law.” He 
might have thought of an and 
charitabk The supporters of missionary 
enterprise in the United States and England are 
section of the community, and, cir- 


béte notre of American writers 
sometimes 
to human or 
easier more 


! ; 
solution, 


large 
Las this section is, it is principally its 
women rested. It 
sympathetic and emotional nature to see the call 
uch a purpose to dis- 
apt to 
think, at home. 
It may be taken for granted that the missionary 
few of the hard-headed 
the off- 
missionary meets 


not a 
cumscribe 
who are inte needs a very 
for sending emissaries for 
tant countries, when, as most 
an inexhaustible field 


men are 


there is 


section comprises very 
men of commerce ; and it is of course 
shoots of that class whom the 
in China. He is the sort of man who dislikes to 
hear Sunday called Sabbath, 
fond of Seripture phraseology 
be conscientious, liberal, 
think it likely he is illiberal in 
his view of missionary effort and enterprise, 
but it is not worth while to ascribe it to an un- 
worthy cause. As for the 
it would be well for the reader to look elsewhere 
before he accepts Mr. Wheeler’s favorable views 
of the morality and : and his 
denunciation of the part taken by the English 


and is not over- 
, though he may 


own way. We 


Taiping movement, 


ims of the rebels, 
— them. 

Mr. Sawyer’s introduction is good, 
his mente denunciation of the late treaty in re- 
gard to Chinese immigration. 


especially 


Histoire de Empire Ottoman depuis les origines 
jusqu’au traité de Berlin. Par le Vicomte A. 
de la Jonquiére, ancien professeur d'histoire a 
l’école militaire du Coumbar-Hané & Constan- 
tinople. Paris: Hachette ; New York : F. W. 
Christern. 1881. 


As far as race is concerned, there was little in 
common between the peoples which spread the 
doctrines of the Koran throughout Arabia, car- 
ried them triumphantly along the north of Afri- 
ca, crossed into and subdued Spain, poured into 
France, went down under 
Frank, were driven out of Spain by Ferdinand and 


Isabella, and withered away almost to the origi- 


nal source—between these peoples and the Otto- 


man Turk. Nationalities, however, disappear 
under the all-embracing type of a religion which, 
perhaps more than any other in history, has ab- 
sorbed the whole existence of the state. 
particular does the religion of Christ stand in 
sharper contrast to that of Mohammed than in 
the former’s saying, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world.” His self-styled vicegerents 
doubt, 
the boundaries of the two realms, but when mo- 
dern on began to draw the lines again, 
temporal chanyes were compatible with 
the preservation of the spirit of religion. The 


gre) tf 
grea 


, 


end charitable in his 
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In no | 


did, no | 
introduce a good deal of confusion as to 4 
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Koran, on the other hand, comprised the 
law of Islamism, and was that of a half-bar- 
barous people. It was based upon war, despot- 
ism, slavery, and, 1, polygamy and the 
inferiority of woma all respects. Therefore 
as Turk, but as Mohamme- 
he has been for centuri: 
what milder, certainly, for a sultan does not 
now celebrate his by the deliberate 
murder of all his brothers, and a prime minister, 
on being dismissed, 1erely sent into exile in- 
stead of being presented with a halter ; but the 
utter futility of all real attempts at reform is 
more and more apparent. 

A more consistently dismal story it would be 
ciffier From the time when, about 
Mongols and 


civil 


above al 
nin 
the Turk, not merely 
s—some 


dan, is what 


accession 


ult to invent. 
ear 1000, the Turks, with the 
gan to pour down from the regions of 
he Caspian, their history is that of continuous 
bloodshed and destruction. Their incessant war: 
have reduced some of the fairest portions of the 
Countries which in 


the vy 


Tartars, be 


earth’s surface to a desert. 
the time of the Roman Empire were filled with 
flourishing with agriculture and com- 
merce, are now the habitations of wild beasts or 
of scanty tribes of nearly as wild human beings. 
One might turn from the history in disgust were 
it not that as the ‘‘ Eastern Question ” it forms a 
part of European politics to-day. The work of 
M. de la Jonquiére, as is almost unavoidable 
with a single volume with so long a 
space of time, is little more than a compendium, 
but it is clearly written and valuable as a book 
of reference. The first chapters give the geo- 
graphy and ethnography, and the latter affords 

1e idea of the enormous difficulties of a reor- 
ganization of the empire. All the races and ali 
the languages which have flowed from Asia into 
Europe seem to have deposited their strata on 
the great highway; and, as if these elements of 
discord were not enough, the three great reli- 
gions, Latin, Greek, and Mohammedan, find here 
a focus of collision. Next follows an account of 
Arabia, of the rise of Mohammedanism and of 
the Turks, with an analysis of the Koran. The 
medieval history is bewildering, and yet, as 
Macaulay says of “‘ Paradise Lost,” fascinating, 
from the number of sounding and half-familiar 
names introduced—Selims and Suleymans, Mah- 
muds, Murads, and Bajazets. The confused 
struggles with Poland and Hungary, the ebb 
and flow of conquest, are chronicled in a man- 
ner to be very useful in a study of comparative 
history. The most interesting part is, however, 
the narrative of events in the present century, 
and of the rise of the various nationalities— 
Egypt, Greece, Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria— 
to independence, and the gradual but inevitable 
approach of the period when the Sick Man’s in- 
heritance must be divided. 

Four maps are added to the book, good enough 
in themselves, but which have, with the excep- 
tion of that relating to the Treaty of Berlin, the 
not uncommon defect of being apparently taken 
from some other work, with very little reference 
to the text. 


cities, 


dealing 


Our Western Empire. By Dr. L. P. Brockett. 
Philadelphia : Bradley, Garretson & Co. 


In this thick book, containing more than 1,300 
royal octavo pages, the attempt is made to set 
forth, within the limits of a single volume, the 
varied resources of aJl the States and Territories 
west of the Mississippi. Its purpose is to fur- 
nish emigrants and workingmen in our Eastern 
States and in Europe, who may desire to seek 
new homes and fortunes in the great West, with 
such information as will guide them in the 
choice of a location and career. The author has 
sought to embrace within the scope of his work 
almost every conceivable branch of the subject, 
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from the geology, natural history, mineral and 
agricultural resources, and industrial develop- 

ient of the country down to the minutest detail 
affecting the social life and relations of its in- 
habitants. The larger part of the book is com- 
piled from miscellaneous sources, such as official 
documents, Government and State reports, and, 
apparently to a considerable extent, newspaper 
correspondence, with an occasional reference to 
some well-known authorities. The degree of 
accuracy attained is probably quite as high as 
could be expected, considering the varied char- 
acter of such sources of information. While the 
treatment of some of the special branches shows, 
here and there, a lack of accurate knowledge on 
the part of the writer concerning the details of 
the subject, he has, nevertheless, been fairly suc- 
cessful in the accomplishment of a somewhat 
difficult task. The book will give a good deal of 
useful information to the class of readers for 
which it is intended. 
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